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On  the  Evidence  nvhich  the  Divide 
Rcifi'-dfurnijhes  oh  /^^Questio  n, 
lEbether  the  Soul exijls  ajter Death? 
[P.  227.] 

LETTER  in. 

*To  the  Publisher.^/* the  Mf'EEKLV 
Magazine. 

SIR 

'n ’’IIOUGH  the  '  unavoidable  fogi^ef- 
<L  tioQi  of  the  human  mind  wo,ald 
lead  us  to  the  notion  of  the  cxiftence  of 
the  foul  after  death^;  though  the  found* 
rft  principles  of  philofopby  would  conr 
firm  the  pcrfuafion,lt  will,  notwithftand- 
ing,  be  adrnitteeb  that  we  can  arrive  no 
father  than  at  that  credibility  ^which  a - 
rifes  from  probable  evidence.  It  is  .reve¬ 
lation  only  that  can  remove  every  doubt, 
and  give  us  abfolute  alTurancc. 

The  queftion  then  is,  what  we  Idirn 
from^the  divine  record  to  confirm  or 
Weaken  .this’  universal  notion.'  Thofc’ 
who  maintain  that  our  a<fiive  and  intel¬ 
ligent  powers  are  defiroyed  by  death,  fo ' 
tar  as  I  can  judge  from  HiRortcus's  let¬ 
ter,  feem  to  reft  their  opinion  upon  the- 
three  following  confideraiiohS;— That 
life  aud  death  are  coAtrafted  in  the  pro- 
VoL.  XXHI.  • 


hibitory  fentence  to  Adam  r-rThat  the 
feriptures  every  where  refer  to  the  refur- 
re^ion  of  the  body  as  the  period  of  re- 
(t oration  to  life,  and  the  ground  of  all 
our  hopes : — That  they  ablolutely  affert 
that  the  foul  perilhes  ak  death.  This,’ it 
is  hopedi  will  appear  a  faif  di^ributioiv 
of  the  whole' .argunaent,' which  we  (hall 
confider  leparately ;  and  Jtben  conclude., 
with  (Uting  the  evidence  oh  the  other 

i  I,  h  .  , 

Firjlf  Let  u's  inquire  into  the  import 
of  the  prohibitory  fentence.  It  ruha 
thu8:-i*‘  In  the  day  thdu  eatei^  thereof* 

*  tbbu  flialt  furety  die.^  This  threaten* 
ing  is  again  repeated  by  the  woman  to 
the  ferpent,  with  fome  variation,  **  Odd 

*  hath  laid,' ye  (h;dl  not  em  of  it,  neither 

*  (hall  .ye  touch  it,  left  ye  die.*^  The 
threatening  is  farther  explained  by  what 
may  be  called  the  fentence  of  exixution  3 
V  Duft  thou  art,  and  to  the  duft  thbui 
‘  (halt  reiurn.**  Thit  is  a  juft  account 
of  every  thing  relative  to  fhis  fentence*. 
Now  I  defire  to  kdow  Where  the  cootralt' 
lies?  Why,  in  life  and  death,  two  oppo- 
fitc  and  contfadiiftory  dates  ?  That  the 
gift  of  immortality  is  implied  in. the 
threatening,  without  which  it » can  have* 
no  meaning,  nor  be  confidertd  at  a  pu* 

*  ♦  -  .  ..V  4  ..p  ^  . 
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rifhmrnt,  is  allowed;  but  there  is  no 
contrail  Hated.  IVo  terms  contr;4fted, 
ill  ordinary  conftru^lion,  are  fuppofcd  to 
be  let  in  opp<)iittun  to  one  another  in 
their  whole  latitude,  though  this  is  far 
from  being  always  the  cate;  but  when 
there  is  no  contrail  Hated  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  he  propetition,  of  two  terms  that, 
in  1he:r  full  extent,  might  properly  Hand 
in  oppoliticn,  the  one  may  be,  and  otlen 
is  underilood  in  a  more  limited  fenle 
than  the  other.  Thus  with  regard  to 
the  cafe  before  us:  Life  included  in  it 
not  merely  immoriaiity,  but  immortali* 
ty  in  the  Hate  in  which  Adam  was  creat¬ 
ed — body  and  foul.  He  was  to  undergo 
no  feparation  between  the  earthly  and 
Ipiritual  part,  fo  happily  united,  and 
formed  to  adt  in  fuch  harmony.  What- 
« ver,'  therefore,  dilfilved  this  union,  is, 
with  fuHkieiK  piopriety,  called  deaths 
as  being  the  intire  ci  Oat  ion  of  thofc  ac- 
rtve  powers  that  conllitutcd  his  piefent 
embodied  Hate,  and  from  which  be  was 
denominated  the  nr.an,  Adam;  and  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  import  of  the 
threatening,  “  Duft  thou  art,  and  to  the 

•  duH  thou  lhalt  return."  I'his  was 
that  death  of  w'hich  the  ferpent  had 
power,,  and  which  Chrift  by  his  own 
death  dcHroyed  ;  lo  that,  ‘‘  as  in  Adam 

•  all  die,  in  ChiiH  Oiall  all  be  made 

•  alive.”  This  is  a  plain  account,  with¬ 
out  draining  the  words,  in  what  fenle 
life  and  death  are  lo  be  undeiHood  ;  in 
what  p<*int  of  view  they  are- contralted 
with  regard  to  Adam;  and  in  what  re- 
fpc^l  the  lofs  fud-ained  by  him  is  con- 
traltcd  lo  the  recovery  by  Chrid.  To 
explain  them  otherway.*!  feems  at  bell 
but  building  an  liypothefis  upon  exprei- 
lions  that  admit  of  .another  obvious  fig- 
ni  heat  ion— ran  bypothefis  that  cannot  be 
admitted  upon  luch  a  foundation,  until 
it  be  made  appear,  that  the  prefumptions, 
from  real  >n  and  the  conftitution  of  the 
human  mind,  lie  on  that  fide  uf  the  quel- 
ti‘’n. 

Wherein  then,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
alked,  cor  filled  the  puniihmcnt  included 
in  the  fcntencc?  It  conlidcd  in  an  im- 
poi»ani  change  in  the  nature  of  Adam’s 
conHitiUion,  both  natural  and  moral. 
His  b<'dv  became  fubje^l  to  corruption, 
difealts  and  diin*lution;  and  his  mind 
to  all  that  diffidence  and  difcompofurcj 
to  all  thole  lears  and  alarming  appre- 
hcnlions,  to  all  thofc  doubts  concerning 
lutui*'"v,  ami  the  ftaie  of  the  foul  after 
death — the  genuine  inhertunce  of  ail 


his  fona— which  diftrefs  life,  and  inn 
death  with  its  Hing,  and  moH  awful  ter¬ 
rors.  Add  to  this,  that,  as  man  wai 
made  to  enjoy  the  moll  perfect  happioels 
his  nature  was  capable  of  in  the  recipro¬ 
cal  relation  of  foul  and  body,  he  tecli  a 
natural  attra<^ioii  to  it,  and  an  inftim.. 
tivc  abhorrence  of  w  hatever  hath  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  diPTolve  this  union.  This  ii  an 
antipathy  fo  deeply  laid  in  our  natures, 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  thcHrongeH  perlua- 
fnin — even  the  moH  undoubted  alfurancc 
of  our  “  being  with  the  Lord,”  an 
wholly  reconcile  the  mind  to  this  event. 

Not  that  we  would  be  unc1oaibed,but|| 
‘  cloathed  upon,  that  life  might  bcfwal- 
‘  lowed  up  of  immortality.”  lii  what¬ 
ever  Hate  of  feparatc  happinefs  the  foul 
could  be  placed,  it  would  “  groan  within 
‘  itfelf,  waiting  the  redemption  of  the 
*  body.”  This  is  the  conllitution  of  the 
Almighty,  and  the  order  of  his  provi¬ 
dence  with  regard  to  our  Hate  of  being. 
Man  was  never  dcTigned  to  live  as  a  pure 
Ipirit. 

The  fecond  thing  in  fupport  of  this 
opiition  is,  that  the  tciipturcs  every 
where  refer  oiir  future  hopes  to  the  rc- 
fiirrti^lion  of  the  body.  True;  and  fur¬ 
ther  they  furtiilh  us  with  nothing  pgfi- 
live  conceiniug  the  Hate  of  the  foul  until 
that  period.  Bht  I  apprehend  this  ouy 
be  eafily  accounted  for. 

The  rcfui  i  e<5lion  of  the  brnly,  and  not 
the  cx’tHcnce  ot  the  foul  after  death,  ii 
the  peculiar  dodtrine  of  Chriftianiiy:- 
and,  as- the  rclurrcdion  is  the  bnal  pe¬ 
riod  for  W'inding  up  the  moral  admini- 
Hration  of  Providence,  when  the  relpec* 
live  Hates  of  gv)od  and  bad  men  (hall  be 
publicly  afcertaincdj.thc  faertd  writtri 
arc  naturally  led  to  hold  up  thU  grand 
event  as  the  objedl  of  our  hepcs  and 
fears.  This  became  the  more  neceffary, 
as  there  were,  among  thofc  who  lud 
outwardly  embraced  the  Chriftian  faith, 
fome  who  affirmed  that  the  refurr^utt 
was  paH,  and  others  w'ho  thought  it  wat 
impoHible.  The  laH  was  fcoflwwo 
opinion  among  the  heathens,  tow**? 
thofc  even  who  believed  the  exiftenceoj 
the  foul  after  death;  and  many,  it  would 
appear,  carried  this  idea  with  them 
the  bufom  of  the  church.  It  was  higf'f 
proper,  therefore,  that  the  apoftlc  flioo'u 
hold  up  this  event,  and  refer  their 
hopes  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  tbis’fingle 
that  he  enters  into  this  fubjefi  ^ 
length  with  the  church  at  Corin^i  ** 
evidently  appears  from  the 
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application  the  apoftic  makes  of  his  for-  adheres  to  the  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  . 
rocr  rcafoning:  “  Now,  if  Chrift  be  refurredion.**  Rejeds?  No  fuch  thing. 

•  preached  that  he  role  from  the  dead,  He  meddles  not  with  the  queftion  at  ail. 

‘  how  fay  fomc  among  you,  that  there  is  It  would  be  highly  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
‘  no  refurredion  of  the  dead?”  And  that  the  infpired  writers  were  to  enter 
that  thofe  who  maintained  this  dodrine  into  a  phiiofophical  difpute  on  this  fub- 
werc  profefling  Chriftians,  i»  plain  from  jed  ;  and,  with  regaid  to  the  cafe  of  the 
what  follow’s:  “  But  if  there  be  no  re-  apoftic  Paul  in  particular,  it  could  have 
‘  liirredion  of  the  dead,  then  is  your  anfwered  no  goixi  end.  Was  he  to  coo- 

*  faith  vain.”  Indeed  it  would  be  ab-  vince  the  Epicureans  ;  or  had  he  any 
furd  to  fuppofe  the  apoftle  infifting  on  argument  to  produce,  upon  the  prin- 
this  point  at  fuch  length,  and  deducing  ciples  of  philofophy,  w’hich  had  not  been 
the  ftrungeft  arguments  in  fupport  of  it  urged  before  ?  Or  would  any  authorities, 
from  the  inti.ntc  lofs  that  they  would  drawn  from  revelation,  have 

fuft'er  if  “  ChVift  be  njt  rifen,”  if  no  fuch  any  thing  to  thofe  who  laughed  at  him 
tiror  had  prevailed  among  them.  He  and  his  religion?  And  to  the  Plaionifts 
employs  his  lime  to  no  fuch  infignificant  there  was  furely  no  occation  of  touching 
purpole.  upon  it,  as  they  were  the  profeffed  pa¬ 

ir  may  be  further  obferved  on  this  trons  of  this  dodrine.  What  would ^ 
part  of  our  fubjed,  that,  as  we  arc  inca-  appear  chiefly  to  have  lain  in  the  apoftlc*8 
ptbleof  forming  an  idea  of  the’pcrcep-  way,  w'ith  regard  to  both,  was  the  evi- 
tiims  of  ptirc  fpirii,  the  moft  lively  re-  dence  of  a  refurredion  in  general  from 
prefentations  of  that  mode  of  being  the  particular  fad  of  Chrift’s  refurrec- 
wuuld  have  been  attended  at  beft  but  tion:  aud  i  am  miftaken  if  this  was  not 
with  a  fetblc  imprefl'nm.  It  is,. perhaps,  the  very  dodrine  that  Paul  preached  at 
owing  to  this  incapacity  that  the  Pagan  Athens.  Without  this  the  other  had  no 
nations  were  led  into  fo  many  faotaftical  foundation.  The  attentive  .reader  will 
and  abfurd  notions  concerning  their  /s-  therefore  obferve,  that  when,  in  the  or- 
um  and  Tartarus,  But  we  judge  der  of  his  difeourfe,  bc.U.lcd  to  (peak  of 
lu  quickiv,  from  our  own  feelings,  of  a  future  judgment,  he  mentions  not  the 
every  pofliblc  rcpreiVntaiion  of  human  refurredion  of  the  body, .but  limply  re- 
happinefs  or  mifery,  that  we  are  atfeded  fers  to  the  “  day  in  .which  will 
ill  the  moft  fcnlible  manner  by  the  very  *  judge  the  world. in  rightcoufntff,  by 
idea  and  prc-ciMiceplion  of  it.  And  ^  that  Man  whom  he  hath  ordained;" 
\^hat  is  the  refurredion  of  the  body  but  and  as  ttie  ground  of  this  alTirmatiuj), 
tlie  putting  uo  into  a  capacity  of  enjoys  and  the  evidence  of  this  fad,  adds, 
ing  or  futi'ering  as  men  ?  Every  argu-  "  whereof  he  hath  given  afliirance  unto 
ment  deduced  from  it,  therefore,  is  an  ‘  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  ra[fed  him 
argument  properly  from  our  own  frame ;  ‘  from  the  Till  this  point  was 

an  argument  from  a  ftate  wherein  we  admitted,  it  was  reithcr.conflftent  with 
realize  ourfelveiu  and  prc-occupy,  as  it  the  apoftle*8  argument  nor  addrefs  to 
wcri-,  thofe  feelings  which  muft  ncceffa-  preaoh  the  .refurredion  of  the  dead, 
nly  ariic  from  tlic  poflVflioo  of  the  re-  Could  he  convince  the  Epicureans  of 
ward  promifed,  or  fuftermg  the  punilh-  this  fad,  as  it  was  morc;f.iti8fying,  fo  it 
ment  threatened.  Thisof  iifclffurnifties  fuperreded  every  argunxent  concerning 
an  excellent  rcafon  why  one,  fo  well  ac-  the  reality,  or  the  mode  of  exiftcncc  of 
qualnted  with  human  nature  as  the  feparate  fpirits.  ^Could  be  convince  the 
apoftle  Paul,  fliould  derive  every  motive  Plitoniftf,  the  tranfltion  from  the  exif-. 
of  hope  or  fear,  every  confideration  that  tence  of  the  foul  to  the  refurredion  of 
could  encourage  or  alarm  the  mind  of  the  body,  and  a  future  account,  was  (till 
man  from  the  refurredion  of  the  body,  more  cafy ;  and  though  there  were  lomc 
It  may  be. proper  here  to  take  notice  that  mocked,  yet  there  were  others  who 
of  an  argument,  which  the  realoners  on  were  willii^  to  hear  again  of  the  nutter, 
the  other  fide  would  reft  upon  the  and  fome  w'bo  became  converts  to  hU 
apoftle’s  manner  of  addrefs  to  the  Plato-  dodrine,  among  whom  was  an  eminent 
nifts  and  Epicureans— neither  falling  in  Platonic  philoiopher  ;  which  plainly 
with  the  former,  who  believed  in  the  (bowed  that  this  manner  of  preaching 
exiftence  of  the  foul  after  death,  nor  was  not  without  fomc  happy  etfeds  even 
combating  the  latter,  who  denied^  H.  at  Athens. 

Both  thefe  opiuiocs  be  rejed^  and  The  f^ext  thing  U  order  is,  whether 
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ing 

not 

let! 

par 

wh< 


i^pterrs  xht  pocit^^  er:- 

Crtvrt  ‘hit  tb<  toKil  x:  vlv*:h  ' — 

1:  i>  ihxt  !::ry  d  loj  t^c  f.'i- 

lc*w:rc  text  i?  p*^xi^cc  i>  Cv'^vIcfiTe  v'ti 
“  A  h:  :f  Ca^n  be  net  n't- 
‘  led,  l^'.en  tbrr  a' to  itiat  irx  falVr  afiicp 
‘  arc  that  is,  *'  b.>dT  a-'d 

fra*  X'c  c!^ltro)cd  as  to  life  and  acl.vc 
cv.^mce." 

Bit  how  do  the  words  fupOv'rt  th’S 
jritc'p'ctatiea '  T'^.c  sin  ..5:\ed 'o  ny 
term  vn*  txartiTkMi  rru^  be  tahtn  tVvvn 
the  ^Ticrr.  hen’t^nticn  of  it,  or  a>  i:  is 
appCiei  in  other  pliers  by  the  tame  wri¬ 
ter.  In  \rhit  way  then  is  the  word  p.*- 
ri.'sfJ  applied:  ard  wh^t  is  its  general 
meaning  in  Icrrpiure: — It  m.  A  bsr  obvi¬ 
ous  to  every  reader  ot  the  New'  Tcila 
mert,  tbit,  in  its  ordinarv  fer.fc  and  ap- 
pbcilion.  it  fia  >d.'  ir  I'pp  tttvn  to  being 
la'cd.cr  having  everU!^r'g  1  fe:  “  Who- 
‘  loeve’’  behcTcth  in  me  ih<ll  not  p/*"/ o, 

•  but  have  //v.”  It  were 

cndlcis  to  erumerate  pre^-ts  of  ihii.  I 
riali  only  further  m.euuon  the  following 
ones :  “  \Vhofeco/&ing  is  aAer  the  work- 

•  irg  of  Satan,  with  ail  deccivablenels  of 

•  ur.rightejufners  in  tbem  that  pfrt  j) ; 

‘  becaufe  they  received  not  the  love  of 

•  the  truth,  that  they  might  he  JjifJ. — 

‘  B  it  the  preaching  of  thecrvfs  is  to 

•  them  that  per/, r  foohl'hnels ;  but  ur- 

•  to  them,  ihrt  are  /uz  fJ  it  is  the  p^'wer 

•  of  God. — F.t  we  are  unto  G  \i  a 

‘  fweet  Uvour  HI  Chrift  jn  them  th.i!  are 
‘  /are/  and  iheni  that  And 

that  the  apt^fllc's  idea  is  the  fame,  w;!! 
trpprar  wriih  the  mo^  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  *o  any  Kvlv  that  will  attend  to 
the  imtrediite’.y  preceding  ven'e;  “  And 

•  if  Chr'dl  be  not  ra*iirv\  Vv^ir  faith  is 

•  vain;  ve  ar^  yet  in  v.ur  tins ;  then 

•  thev  ih^t  a'c  fallen  ariccp  a  e  p.-^.vn- 
‘  fj.'*  What  can  be  -rore  plsin.  ib.vn 
that  being  ?e  tr:ir  jint  and 
e-*«re  intended  t*»exprefs  the  fame  Me «, 
ard  evidently  explain  ore  another:  To 
i’luflrate  this  a  Itttle  farther,  .and  tvv 
ihow  thvt  on  this  confident iv>n  Uv  the 
great  fv^rce  of  the  a  voftle’j  .argument,  it 
de^erve^  notice,  that  Chnd,  by  hit  refur- 
recti  'H  fr^m  ’he  dead,  was  ds.cla»Td  to 
be  ’he  S^'n  t  f  GvVi  "ith  p  '•wer,  ^i.ei  the 
vvork  wh:ch  he  nniihed  on  the  crof^, 
when  he  **  bowed  his  head,'*  thereby 
publich  .accepted  and  rewarded:  hence 
the  fame  apifde  calls  it  **  the  auiwe^  of 
•  a  g  od  ct'nfcience.'"  It  iv  therefore 
♦he  foundation  of  the  Chrifiian's  peace 
a?d  confidence  towards  God,  without 


whch  be  is  cot  olf  fro'w  every  hnf»e  by 
ine  p’an  of  redeTipriv»o.  Now,  fiestbg 
apvftle,  thi<  w\xild,  indeed,  be  a 
a  wrrtcmed  cite — atf er  ih  the  m'tienes  «C 
1  r  ffermg  djite  ;  after  lit  ?bed»^iw  backs 
upew  the  Chriman%  finh  m  this  sroci^ 
to  find  all  hrs  mtghtx  expevAatirfis  if^je 
in  me  e  de  ufi.m,  ton  be  is  yet  in  kis 
.ise/ — »ath  ttrihed!  'I>.is,  it  is  hoped, 
w:ll  apoear  a  iuft  eprelkotatioii  of  the 
ap-vftW''  argume  t:  tor  thetr  befog  t« 
thfir  £ks  can<d  ro  force  io  n,  if,  it 
the  event  of  Cb’irbs  nv*t  King  rffen,  tbet 
were  to  be  dr^»yed  bexiy  aod  tio«!  tar 
ever. 

Yours,  &c.  UxBAvrs. 
T:  the  Pi’BiiSHFa  tf  the  Wiixlt 

MxCAZ  I  ViE. 

SIR, 

My  intention  in  writing  the  refnthn 
cf  evsp/  tor  dittfrent  ibil<,  was 
m-t  defigned  uw  a  Magazine;  but 
it  has  Seen  lent  >  <.hi  by  u>ine  other  haad, 
and  f>me  dcxibts  have  arifirn  how  it  may 
arfwer  in  p'racSce,  1  mult  take  up  my 
pen  again,  and  trv  to  fi'lve  thele  dcsibtt, 
by  anfwerirg  lome  quedions  putby  yocr 
ctvrrcfpcndent  •  Ruft*cus,  and  lhaU  take 
Ibem  as  they  Itar.d  in  order.  [p-  to;.] 
In  the  fir  ft  pl*ce,  I  have  put  it  in  prac¬ 
tice  myfelt  in  a  clay  farm,  and  have 
found  it  anfwer  lurprifingly  wTH;theie- 
fore  1  have  no  tufoicion  of  its  mi^iving 
in  the  other  k>ils  mentioned. 

My  reifim  Icir  fallowing  after  pealcoc 
beans  iv,  becaufc  w  hcil  is  t  very  leanch- 
irg  crop,  and  requires  a  gieit  deal  of 
dung  to  prvxiucr  a  gtxxi  cro^;  ft)  the 
black  one  >s  m  part  to  fnppW  that  det^* 
As  to  there  being  large  a  propoitiou 
of  black  rictaal,  I  am  certain  that  it  w 
better  for  the  ground,  and  lellf  owft 
readily,  and  at  a  higher  price  than  o>t*» 
and  is  good  for  feedirg  hories,  hogs,  ^c. 
B.'fidcs,  the  ftraw,  when  reduced  to 
du'  g,  make-*  gotnl  manure.  As  W 
pl  oughing  dow  a  clover  after  one  crop, 
the  nrft  is  generally  the  belt,  and  the 
roots  enrich  the  foil.  It  muft  be  ab 
lowed,  that  the  belt  plan  for  clay  lanA 
is  nt>t  to  patture  upim  them*  bccauic 
there  is  not  only  a  great  faring  io  wt 
being  obliged  tv»  keep  up  dykes  again! 
cattle,  but  like  wife  b>  preventing  poari** 
ing  ;  for  1  compote  each  cow  toba'tft^ 
mv'uths  ^'aud  the  feet  the  inoft  petW* 
ou^)  when  allowvd  to  pafture  on  day 
ground-.  As  to  dunging  two  ninth  pa^ 
of  the  whole  that  urn  ullage  not  bci»| 
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it  i$  ^  hit  1  ro  diflictihr 
'0,  1?  bv  kec^T'j:  ftiv  cattle  miioK  i«  the 
>..vi*e,  «ai!»tr  ch'^fcr,  cibSi^.  and 
>i*Tn^  the  dunghill  p»v'*>ciiy  dtuited,  K> 
1'  ;  » 'tccive  all  tRctr  un:^e,  etc.  aod  by 
ni'X'rc  a  httkr  earth  therein,  makes  a 
u‘chv''crt  au%nti;T  ^>1'  n^anure  tor  the  a» 
pu*  ;'X'«:e.  M'^co^arenot  allow¬ 
ed  iNifta-ein  «Mn?eT;  in  that  calc  thee 
trt.rd  Sc  ilrctrexl  e^e‘»^Y  dav*  or  hare  what 
i-  oi^!c\i  a  rtnw  yarvi.  1  i-vk'e\l  i>ne  ivi 
t'c  dunchid  h'r  raat  pur^x>K:,  biit  fouixi 
:t  to.*  cotthned  And  to  the  two 
if  they  are  richly  U\l  dopier,  and 
r.t  redurrd  'n  but  wheu  drv,  a^sJ  kept 
tr'drr  t^.x'k,  they  vriU  aiwa\$  carry  i*d 
h '  V  c  VT’  V  kc  'nd  year,  atwl  w'ill  ItiU  ^row 
Kt’c'.  Th’s  !  h\^T  tried  i he :'e  ten  years 
p.d,  a  d  they  are  now  id  over  grown 
w  ih  » 'c,  that  1  muft  beobligc^^'^  b»eak 
t*  c,n  lip  fo*“  a  crop  vvat?,  and  lay  them 
down  a‘'c\e  without du»'j.—l  wa*  ot  w 
ph  KTould  iK't  CvHTtirue  to 

cure  g  Hxl  tuy,  a’xl  therctVwe  v^b^^ut 
h'C  vtir>  1  fpread  up^>n  ♦hem  a 

rr  .xture  cf  hire,  earth,  and  a  little  dnng, 
w  ich  I  waji  ad%'‘ttcd  would  dettroy  the 
iVc  ;  hut  it  rather  increafed. 

A<  to  his  r\'Ulion,  1  can  find  no  fault 
wrh  i*,fince  he chiifes  not  to  nfrake  wheat 
•  wroch  I  always  do  after  (umnrer  fal- 
K'w  \  a>  I  think  the  ex^vnee  rer^uirrs  it. 
A  'vl  ns  to  rafiiire.  1  wvuld  adxiie  as  lit- 
tU  v'f  that  a-i  pofliUle  on  clav  land,  cfpe- 
c\t!'y  when  the  ground  is  wet.  With 
rt\ctrd  to  turnip  and  pi'tats'es,  they  an« 
fwer  Sefi  on  a  light  foil;  but  ftill  I  would 
r» '!  kave  them  intirely  laid  afide  on  clay 
Irt'd,  t\'r  in  time  the  clav  will  lofe  a 
great  part  of  its  original  ftiffnefs,  efpe- 
cnlly  when  ufed  miK'h  to  thele  meliora¬ 
ting  cri'ps,  fumtner-fallowring,  heeing, 
and  the  like.  I  wiih  every  farmer  in  the 
country  were  to  fall  into  a  rotation  vVP 
anv  kind,  to  condemn  that  pernicious 
cisfiom  ot  croft  and  outfield  lami,  when 
ly*ng  convenient  for  bringing  into  an  e- 
qu.al  rotation  of  crops. 

Certainly  letting  ground  lie  in  grafs 
clean.,  it;  but  the  frequent  fumrrer  and 
barley  fallowing,  hi*cing,  &c.  makes 
that  leU  necelTarv.  1  do  not  quite  dif- 
Jpproae  of  Mr  Rufticus’s  icheme;  but 
what  1  principally  condemn  is,  poach¬ 
ing  on  clay  land,  and  laaing  on  dung  and 
not  plouching  it  in  immediately;  for,  by 
letting  itlie  above  ground,  it  lohrs  a  great 
part  of  its  heft  qualities. 

As  to  pious hing  with  two  horfes, 
tt’bcrc  the  Und  U  itift  aud  full  of  root* 


tweeds  it  will  be  hard,  and  likewifip  in 
ftrep  gttHinds;  buk  be  eWaniog  the 
ground,  as  mentiiwa^  la  the  routivwi, 
and  making  the  plvHighs  light,  ami  of 
govx!  wvxxi,  with  lef>  frlciwva,  two  gvxxi 
hortes  will  pK  ugh  the  mod  (I  will  not 
Uy  the  wr hide)  of  the  gn'wnds  ts'  he  met 
with  in  the  Ww-'and*  of  Sc\4Und. 

As  to  the  quantity  liaae  K»  be  laid 
vp\'n  an  acre,  iihI  the  higheft  price  lobe 
given  tor  »t,  it  is  the  harxlell  qatiH<vQ  tv> 
antwer,  becaule  it  depends  up%>u  various 
ciTeumftvnces.  1  have  already  given  n^j 
ad*ice  vvncerrving  the  'ime  of  layitqir  it 
i*iv,  and  \m  of  cpinu^n,  that  all  manures 
iwight  to  be  bid  on  filK>w  gr\*uud,  as  it 
is  evuVnt  that  they  mull  then  locoryvo* 
ra  e  brft  with  the  toil.  As  to  lime  being 
hurt  for  vegetativvn  by  fioH,  I  am  not 
certain  ab.*wi  it ;  I  take  it  lobe  of  an  ai» 
tr»<lbye  quality,  and  Kw  that  purpofe  i 
tVmetimeii  fpread  Hme  on  my  gnwind  in 
winter,  when  my  neighboturs  lay  OQ 
their  dung,  w  hich  I  prefume  attrads  a 
gixxl  de-.l  of  the  axdstile  Ipirit  ot  the' 
Utter,  fvvr  the  for  met  verv  l\H»n  takes  on 
a  vellow  oTutI ;  though  1  do  it  cbkfty  tu 
deter  others  from  laying  on  their  dung 
in  time  i4'  frt'ft  and  fnow*,  which  1  look 
upv'n  a»  the  word  all  cullofws. 

1  have  laid  nothing  againft  incloQng 
and  Ibeltet  when  necellary,  but  think 
it  is  p^  tfible  to  err  in  making  tinall  in* 
clvdurr>,  aud  too  mm'h  confined  in  a 
farm  f\vr  tillige.  As  to  laying  down 
a  large  inclofure  at  one  time,  in 
fi'heme  there  is  no  ;>atture  propoleil  but 
in  two  parks.  There  will  be  fv*me  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  into  this  plan  at  firft  in 
a  run  out  tarm,  and  by  a  tenant  with  a 
hnall  ftiX'k,  but  it  may  be  purl'ued  as  Ur 
as  the  nature  td'  the  farm,  and  the  Ul¬ 
mer's  ft*>ck  w'ill  allow. 

1  have  I  tmali  pirce  of  tlay  land  which 
1  lijve  cult iyaied  agreeable  to  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  have  found  no  inconveniency 
frt>m  it,  eaotpt  in  the  ridges  being  fort 
Imall  at  levcn  feet,  and  therefore  have 
turnril  them  into  fi»ui»een  feet  broad, 
which  anfwcix  beft.  Indeed,  if  1  wert 
to  give  you  an  account  ot'  the  Yearly 
prtxluce,  it  would  be  bid  that  l^had 
wrote  ernmeoully.  1  ihall  coivciudd 
with  wiibing  good  crt){)s  to  Mr  KuAicus\ 
and  all  'mduftrious  farmers.  * 

Yours,  5tc.  J,  H. 

a 

N.  B.  1  Uy  fixty  bolls  of  ftacked  lime 
(each  boll  ctuitaioing  i  a,8  so  cubic  inchra 
the  barley  boll)  cu  an  acre  of  my  lama 
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TCtfr  fallow.  1  approve  of  often 

Ti’hrr  than  Uying  on  a  large  quaniity 
at  a  time,  as  it  i&  s  heavy  fubftancfc«  and 
penetrates  deep  into  the  foil,  and  in  that 
cafe  Ibjuld  be  repeated  the  ofteoer. 

Memo  Its  of  M.  de  Voltaire. 
Chiciiy  collected  from  hit  iVoris, 
[P.  164.] 


MDe  Voltaire,  defirous  of  He- 
•  ing  afimitted  into  the  French  aca- 
<Wniv,  in  order  tu  fl^rlter  himfr-lf  I  nun 
the  pr*»ferurion«  to  which  fomc  ot  his 
attaciLS  on  Ckriftiaiiity  tright  expofehim, 
at  the  exhihi’iion  of  Mcr(vpe  traverled  the 
bijxes  and  the  ft  age,  and  caoled  himlVlf 
to  be  proclaimed  an  academician  amidft 
the  applatiCes  which  his  plav  received, 
n'hc  opportimi  y  w«>  favouri*l>le;  he  vi- 
<red  the  Forty,  and  was  rejtfted.  This 
Tcfulai  gave  oocah  m  to  an  ironical  dif- 
■oour'e,  by  M.  of  St  Julien,  pri> 

r.oanced  at  the  door  of  the  academy. 
This  d<K>r  was  fr.Jt  acair.ft  M.  de  V«'i- 
T.iirc  in  a  very  difoWigiirg  manner.  He' 
knocked  again  three  year«  after,  and 
both  the  fi*lding*doors  were  I'pened  to 
him.  Seme  envious  fpirita  then  revived 
the  ironical  difc<nirre  long  buried  in  ob¬ 
livion,  and  anm-xed  to  it  a  piece  in  bad 
Tcrfe,  intitled,  The  Poetical  'Triumph. 
i'.nragcd  at  this,  M.  de  Volt  lire  endea- 
a  j’jrt'd  to  c^Jcover  the  airthofb,  and,  fuf- 
>  "ifting  that  Travcnol,  an  opera  murt- 
< ’Ti,  was  the  writer  of  the  diTjourfe,  he 
to.'t  ont  an  extent  againft  him.  The 
fa*  her  only  was  fo*ind  ;  he  was  carried 
to  Fort  rtvequr,  but  was  relcafed  after 
t)ve  days  confinemert.  The  father  ha- 
%i!ip  thns  rica|»ed  M,  de  Voltaire’s  ven- 
gearce,  he  Ih  iught  to  ruin  the  fon,  at 
honfe  he  had  found  two  Copies. 
Travcnol,  the  l.ither,  then  infilled  on  the 
da  mages  due  for  his  falfe  imprifonaient ; 
vhich  M.  de  Voltaire  was  fentenced  to 
pay  him  to  the  amount  of  jod  .livres, 
V)th  aift*:. 

The  pr>em  of  Fonttnoy  1745,  being 
atigmciiied  in  every  edition,  from  a  piece 
r  f  oTte  hunched  Jir.es,  became  by  degrees 
A  |H>em  of  above  three  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty.  Some  foreigneiii  wimld  have  per- 
fnaded  the  public  that  Mr  Addil'on,  in 
h'S  campt’gn,  bad  rn  uJe  more  honoiira« 
blc  ntntion  of  the  king’s  houfehold- 
treops  than  even  the  author  of  Fonl(~ 
t,oy  :  but,  on  looking  into  Mr  .\ddifon’s 
work  in  the  king’s  library,  it  appeared 
uiuch  iroic  with  reproAcbes 


than  praifes;  Sec  the  .tocjth 
“  Thefc  reproaches  M.  dc  Vol* 

‘  taire),  it  is  needlcfs  to  anfwer:  the 
‘  king's  houfehold  has  aivfwered  thcoi 
‘  by  viiftories.” 

Ot  fjlcr  was  adlrd  Jan.  ix.  1750,  It 
was  written  in  order  to  give  France  fomc 
idea  of  a  tragedy  without  lovt,  without 
confidants,  without  epiftxles.  “  Its  iit 
‘  fj<  ctfs  (fays  the  author)  was  owing  to 

*  afa«^ion  Others  fay,  that  it  proceeded 
from  his  having  fubftituted  dccUmationt 
f(»r  epifodes.  When  it  was  aded,  the 
initials  of  this  line  of  Horace  being  prin 
ted  on  tlic  pit  tickets,  Omne  iulit  puuc 
turn  qui  mifeuit  utile  duici^ — O.  T- 
P'  M.  V.  D. — a  wag  pretended  that 
they  nieant  Ore  ft  e^  'Tragedie  Pitoyable 
^te  M.  Voltaire  Donne  :  “  O^lrs 
a  pitiful  t^gedy  which  M<  VolUire  ex 
bibitf.” 

In  the  fame  year  appeared  a  book  in 
tilled,  4  Sketch  of  the  beauties  and 
faults  o  f  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
French  language,  M.  cle  XToUairc  if 
extremely  commendvd  in  it,  and  prefer 
red  to  the  btft  French  writers,  without 
c'xctptir  iv.  He  wa*;,  h'twtvcr,  fufptCfcd 
of  being  the  author.  He  diiclaimcd  it 
indeed;  but  what  work  has  be  not  dif 
claimed.^  In  thi.<<  fingular  piece  be  kts 
himfelf  uo  as  the  only  model. 

To  the  loth  edition  of  the  Htnriadt 
was  prefixed  a  letter  full  of  panegyrics 
from  the  learned  Dr  Cucebi  of  Florence 
toM.de  Renncciiii,  Iccrclary  of  ftatc 
trarllated  by  baron  Elderchen.  “  Mf 
‘  friend  Tiriot  (fay>  our  authorl  has  bad 
‘  his  pi^urc  drawn  with  the  nenriade 

*  in  hin  hand.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  it,  I 
‘  fluiiild  have  my  miftrefs  and  my  friend 
‘  in  one  fraoie.” 

M.  de  Voltaire’s  difputc  "with  M.  da 

Mauprrtuis  v^as  iheconfeqncoceof  Mau- 
pertuL.’s  qnarrH  with  Koenig.  The  Ut¬ 
ter  h.<d  quoted  a  letter  of  Keibnitz,  by 
wh'ch  he  would  hate  wrefted  froinMau- 
prrtuis  the  gb»ry  of  a  certain  dilcofcry' 
The  prefident  of  the  Berlin  academy 
fnm moiled  bis  opponent  to  produce  Ibc 
original  letter;  hut  that  not  being  foood, 
Maupertnis  had  it  declared  fpurious  by 
the  academy.  Koenig  appealed  to  the 
public,  and  fent  back  his  patent  of  aca¬ 
demician.  M.  dc  Voltaire,  notwitb- 
ftanding  the  prohibition  that  he  bad^ 
ceived  from  the  king  of  Pruffia,  took 
part  in  this  quarrel.  Several  copies  m 
the  Akakia  were  feized  at  the 
office  iu  Berlin,  as  was  alfo  the  origi®r 
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kfrlf;  and,  on  the  author’s  difavowing 
it  to  lh<:  king  of  Pi  ull'w,  that  princr  ci»n- 
foundtd  hiiu  by  producing  the  manu- 
fenpt. 

This  envenomed  fatirc  confifts  of  three 
part 9;  the  firft  intitled,  Diatribe  cf  Dr 
phyjictan  to  the  Pope;  the 
fccor.d,  Decree  cf  the  in  quifit  ten  ;  the 
third,  Judgment  of  the  profejfors^  of 
the  c'Atege  of  twi/Jem.  It  is  a  conftant 
alluhon  to  the  works  of  Manpertuis,  a 
tilViJC  of  ironical  perfonal  rtfttftions  and 
ii.iults,  in  which  no  moderation  nor  de¬ 
cency  is  r'blerved.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
c.immon  hangman  in  all  the  fquaies  of 
Berlin,  December  24*  I75*»  and  the  au¬ 
thor  left  the  PruTun  dominions  with  all 
the  marks  of  dilgrace.  “  From  my  fiift 
‘  arrival  at  Putfdam  (lays  our  author), 

‘  M  iupertuts  (hewed  me  the  utmoft  ill- 
‘  will.  It  firft  difplayed  itfelf  on  my  de- 
‘  f.ring  him  to  admit  abbe^  Raynal  into 
‘  his  academy.  He  refufed  it  with  dif- 
‘  dain,  and  treated  the  abbe'  with  con- 
'  tempt.  1  procured  an  older  from  the 
‘  king  for  him  10  fend  the  patent  to  ab- 
‘  be'  k^ynal :  Manpertuis,  it  may  be  fup- 
‘  pofed,  did  not  fnrgive  me.** 

During  M.  de  Voltaire’s  rcfidcnce  in 
Pruflia,  a  man  whom  he  tliought  a  Ge- 
nevel'e,  or  at  leaft  educated  .at  Geneva, 
named  Beaumellc  having  been  driven 
out  ot  Denmark,  .arrived  at  Berlin,  with 
the  lirft  edition  of  IVhat  Jhall  n\:e  fay^ 
or  V/v  Thoughts,  In  this  book  was 
the  t'dlowing  palTagc  :  The  king  of 
Prujitt  has  heaped  favours  on  men 
cf  Icarmng^  f  om  the  fame  motives 
that  the  (iermun  princes  heap  fa^ 
veurj  on  buffoons  and  dnuarfs,  “This 
‘  It. an,  prtiiciibed  in  ail  countries,  was, 
‘  as  loot)  as  he  arrived,  railed  up  (fays 

*  M.  de  V«*iiairr)  by  Maupvrtuis  as  an 

*  advci  lary  againft  me which  he  proves 
by  a  letter  from  BeaumeUe  to  M.  Ro¬ 
ques,  a  clergyman  in  the  country  of 
HeiVe-Homb  >nrg. 

But  to  return:  M.  de  Voltaire,  before 
he  left  Berlin,  received  this  letter  (rom 
the  king:  “  You  are  at  liberty  to  quit 
inyfi  nice  when  you  pleafc;  bat,  betoie 
you  go,  return  me  the  contrail  of  our 
engagement,  the  key  (of  chamberlain), 
tliecrol8(of  the  order  of  /l'/er//^,*and 
the  volume  of  poems  whiclwl  lent  you. 
1  could  wifh  that  had  been  eipo*cd  only 

•  Author  nf  the  Memoirs  of  Mad. 
Maintcn.m,  He  died  about  four 
'  months  agOm  ..... 


to  your  ftriiStires  and  thofe  of  Koenig  ; 

1  facrifice  them  with  all  my  heart  ta 
thofe  who  think  to  augment  their  owu 
reputation  by  dinainilhing  that  of  others; 

1  have  neither  the  folly  nor  tbe  vanity  of 
certain  author-s;  the  cabals  of  men  of 
letters  feem  to  me  the  difgraee  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Neverthclefs,  1  efteem  fuch  meia 
of  honour  as  cultivate  them ;  the  leadcra 
of  o'lals  alone  arc  contem^ible  in  my 
eyes.  March  id.  I7J3-”  , 

M.  de  Voltaire  quitted  PriifHa  in  March 
1753,  after  having  rtfuled  in  that  king¬ 
dom  three  or  four  years.  He  intended 
to  have  gone  to  Plombieres,  and  there 
to  have  wailed  for  the  feafon  of  drinking 
the  waters;  but  his  b.id  (late  of  health 
obliged  him  to  flop  at  Lcipfic.  On  bis 
arrival  at  Franefort,  he  was  put  under 
an  arreft,  at  the  defire  of  thePrulTian  rc- 
iident,  till  the  book  of  poems  above- 
mentioned  (  which  he  pretended  the  king 
had  given  him)  was  fent  back, to  Ham¬ 
burgh,  to  which  place  he  was  then  go¬ 
ing.  Uis  niece  alfo  was  carried  to.pri- 
fon,  four  centinels  were  placed  at  her 
dour,  and  a  conimiirary*s  clerk  ftationed 
all  night  in  her  chamber;  and  M.  de 
Voltaire,  having  broken  his  parole,  on 
pretence  of  making  a  tour  to  the  waters 
at  Wlibadv^n,  was  immediately  purfued, 
brought  back  to  Franefort,  and  guided 
by  ten  fojdicrs.  Of  thefe  indignities  our 
poet  complained  raoft  bitterly. 

The  EJfay  on  General^  Hijiory 
undertaken  about  the  year  1740.  in  ai¬ 
der  to  reconcile  to  the  ftudy  af  hiftory  air 
illuftrious  and  philolophical  lady,  who 
was  an  adept  in  almoft  all  others.  It 
was  firft  printed  at  the  Hague,  very  im¬ 
pel  ferftiy  and  incorredlly,  by  a  B  ok(elkr 
who  had  it  from  a  fervant  of  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  it  being  taken  in  a. 
box  belonging  to  a  prince  who  was  plun¬ 
dered  hy  the  hulTars  in  a  battle  in  Bohe¬ 
mia.  Thus  he  had  it  by  tbe  laws  of  war^ 
and  it  was  a  good  prize.  “  But  the 
fame  hulTars  (fays  tbe  author)  feem  to- 
have  conduifted  the  imptellion.**  Part 
of  this  work  was  afterwards  ioterw%>v^n 
into  his  Annals  of  the  Empire,  After 
the  death  of  the  illuftrious  lady,  for 
whole  ule  this  work  was  undertaken,  the* 
MSe  which  contained  mod  pate  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  arts  in  the  Kaft,  was  un¬ 
happily  loft  Thefe  materials  were  fur- 
niliicd  by  M-  Dadiki,  a  Greek  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  interpreter  to  K.  George  I. 

'The  infanuius  poem  ftilcd  La  Pucella^ 
OT  The  Maid  of  Orleans y  was  circub^ 
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ted  iBobt  {he  year  i  ys6.  This  M.  de  two  or  three  had  Giles’s  wanted  ttf  do' 
Voltaire  afitded  to  afcribe  “  to  a  Cal-  the  fame  on  the  green  of  their  fair ;  I 
▼inift  of  Languedoc  (Beaumelte),  the  leave  to  them  that  folly,  to  which  my 
.  fame  who  forged  the  letters  of  M^d.  de  age,  my  infirmitietf,  my  way  of  thtnh- 
Miintenon;**  and  only  owned  his  having  ing,  do  not  allow  me  to  pty^  for  the  fu* 
been  concerned  in  it  twenty  years  be-  ture,  the  leaft  attention.** 
fore,  with  fonie  other  young  people,  and  ,  (  To  be  continued, ) 

that  he  inferted  in  it  **  tholib  few  paf- 

fages  which  are  decent  and  modeft.'  History  o/* //^eENOLit if  Daa- 
Thofe  who  are  foch  fools  (be  add;))  as  ma  till  theTime  <^Shakes> iars; 
to  think  they  can  hurt  me  by  publilhing 

this  rhapfody  under  my  name,  ouglit  to  TT  is  by  n6  means  necelTary  here  to 
’  know,' that,  when  they  woald  imitate  1  enter  into  a  difpute,  which  has  drea- 
a  painter  of  the  fchool  of  Titian  and  dy  engaged  the  pen  .of  many  able  wei- 
Corregio,  they  (hould  not  afcribe  to  him  ters,  concerning  the*  origin  of  the  mo* 
an  ale-boufe  6gn  in  the  country.’*  In  dern  drama  in  Europe;  for,  whether  ft 
anfwer  to  this,  be ’it  remembred,  that,  arofe  in  France  -or  in  Italy,  among  the 
fo  long  ago  as  1736,  it  was  well  known  Troubadors  of  Provence  or  the  (hepherds 
that  M.  de  Voltaire  was  compofing  an  of  Calabria,  or  (farted  up  nearly  at  the 
beroi-comic  poem  in  the  tafte  of  that  of  fame  time  in  different  kingdoms,  It  will 
Ariofto;  that  in  the  Pucelle  horrible  be  fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  contend, 
burphemies,  and  monffrous  obfeenities  that  it  was  a  diftin^  fpecies  of  it(elf,aiid 
arc  fubftituted  to  the  fublime  extrava-  not  a  revival  of  the  antient  drama,  with 
gancies  of  the'Orlando;  and  that  M.  de  which  it  cannot  be  compared,  and  mtft 
Voltaire  had  repeated  feveral  parts  of  it  never  be  confounded.  If  this  point  be 
to  his  friends,  and  had  lent  it  to  the  clearly  proved,  we  (hall  place  our  idmi* 
king  of  Prudia,  who  was  afraid  of  the  rable  Shakefpeare  beyond  the  reach  of 
author's  (hewing  it.  (  See  his  letter  of  criticifm,'  by  confidering  him  as  the  poet 
Feb,  ay.  1747*)  “  You  have  lent  (fays  who  brought  the  drama  of  the  moderns 
that  prince)  yodr  Pucelle  to  the  duchefs  to  its  highrd  perftdion,  and  by  difpen- 
of  Wirtemberg;  know  that  (lie  has  had .  ting  with  his  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
it  copied  in  the  night  time.  Such  are  the  antients,  which  probably  be  did  not 
the  perfons  in  whom  you  confide;  they  know,  but  certainly  did  not  mean  to  foU 
who  alone  deferve  your  confidence  are  low. 

thofe  whom'you  diftruft.”  An  informs-  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more 
tion  was  laid  againd  this  poem  before  fluous  than  our  inquiries  into  the  origia 
the  chancellor  of****,  as  the  quiotef-  of  great  and  ufcful  inventions,  nor  more 
fence  of  all  that  Julian  and  Celf'us  had  vain  than  the  conteds  between  rival  na- 
'  vented  againd  Chridianity,  and  Boccace  tions  concerning  the  honour  of  haring  1 
and  Aretine  againd  good  morals.  The  given  birth  to  the  fird  inventor  of  to  srt 
blafphemer  was  told  by  that  magidrate,  or  fcience;  fiiKe  it  is  certain  that  Ijpf 
that,  if  a  fingle  line  of  fuch  a  tendency  perfons,  living  at  the  eatremities  of  ^ 
appeared  either  in  print  or  manulcript,  habitable  gibbe,  mad  often  maka  the 
he  (hould  certainly  end  his  days  in  a  fame  difeoveries  in  a  fcieoce  or  an  art, 

dungeon.  Hence  the  uneafinefs  of  M.  without  the  fmalled  communication  vkh 

de  Voltaire  when  it  began  to  be  circuli-  each  other.  Thus  the  works  of  Gonfo* 
ted;  hence  bis  feveral  dilavowals  of  it.  cius  were  printed  in  China  many  ages 
iHiough  he  may,  perhaps,  be  excufed  before  the  aft  of  printing  was 
for  endeavouring  to  varnilh  himfclf,  his  ced  into  Europe;  and  a  combuftiW 
doing  it  at  the  expence  of  M.  de  la  powder  was  u(ed  In  the  fame  part  of  ^ 
B^aumelle  is  unpardonable.  All  who  are  fia  before  the  vaft  cxplolioa  of  oitrt  ^ 
acquainted  with  that  writer,  know  that  fulphur  was  mentioned  by  our  Friar  Bs* 
burlefque  poetij  is  not  his  talent;  that  con,  who  flourilbed  long  before  I 

he  has  only  written  ferious  verfes,  odes,  Benedidiinc  invented  a  coropofith*  w  1 
and  epiftles,  and  them  only  in  his  youth,  deftruetive  of  true  valour.  Even  w  “•  I 


At  the  very  time  when  M.  de  Voltaire .  ncr  arts  are  more  natural  to  *”  7^ 
Was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Pa-  we  arc  apt  to  imagine.  The 
celle  at  Geneva,  in  1761,  he  wrote  as  ’  the  wind  breathing  among  the  n 

follows :  “  Thirty  years  ago,  for  my  a-  gefted  the  ioveolidn  of  a  flute 
mufement,  1  vaulted  on  that  rope,  and  In^bHantt  of  very  diftant 


as  totocal  mufic,  the  After,  or  rather 
hindmaid  of  poetry,  we  find  that  the  in- 
hahitantu  of  Icftand,  the  very  dwarft  of 
Lapland,  and  even  the  wild  natives  of 
America,  hayc  their  fonga  and  elegies,, 
which  they  coutd  not  have  learned  from 
any  other  nation. 

imitation  is  not  lefs  naturat  to  man¬ 
kind  than  the  pafiions;  and,  if  thefe 
were  the  fources  of  poetry  in  general, 
the  former  gave  rife' to  dramatic  repre- 
fentations  in  all  age*.  It  is  natural  for 
ind«*lent  perfons,  who  have  no  refources 
in  their  arts  or  learning  againft  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  lifr,  to  delight  in  aifuming 
hdtitioiis  charafters ;  as  we  fee  children 
at  fchool  fond  of  playing  at  kings  or  he- 
rocs, 

Pueri  ludentett  rex  eris^  aiunt 
and  of  Sifting  extempore  the  ftories  which 
ftrike  them  mbit  in  their  books  of  ftudy 
or  amnfement.  The  Chinefe,  we  find, 
had  a  regular  ftage,  on  which  they  rc- 
prefented  the  molt  interefting  events  of 
their  hiftory^  before  they,  had  any  inter- 
courfc  with  Europeans.  The  Rulfiaos 
had  a  kind  of  rude  drama  at  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century,  when  they  were  lefs  ci¬ 
vilized  than  the  Tartars;  but  now  they 
have  learned  of  the  French  to  write  tra¬ 
gedies  in  rhime,  and  to  preferve  the  uni¬ 
ties.  We  arc  told  by  Sir  John  Chardin) 
that  cvtR  in  Perfia  and  India,  where 
theatrical  diverfions  are  inconfiftent  with 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  there  are  mrn- 
ftrels  and  dancers,  who  ramble  from  cky 
to  city,  and  reprefent  the  ftories  of  the 
call  by  their  Tinging  or  geftures. 

•  In  antient  Greece,  the  firft  plays  began 
with  hymns  to  the  praife  of  Bacchus,  to 
which  was  afterwards  added  a  kind  of 
dialogue,  reprefenting  fomc  exploit  or 
adventurCvOt  that  deity ;  and  indeed,  in 
all  nations,  the  firft  players  would  natu¬ 
rally  ebnfe  a  fubjedt  taken  from  the  po¬ 
pular  religion,  as  being  moft  obvious  and 
lamtliar  to  the  minds  of  their  auditors, 
moft  generally  interefting,  and  therefore 
»oft  likely  to  engage  their  attention. 

It  is  kelieved  by  many  learned  writers, 
that  the  antient  Eleufinian  myl^rriet 
were  a  kind  of  faerrd  drama,  exhibited 
at  ftated  feafons  with  great  variety  of 
Ihows  and  folcmn  machinery.  The  Hie- 
^phantes,  or  high  pripft  of  Ceres,  ad- 
drefled  the  mittated  in  a  fort  of  awful 
prologue,  and  invited  them  **  to  begin  a 
new  Wci”  as  the  word  initiation  teems 

bnply-  The  firft  fcenc.  reprefented 
this  lift  in  a  dark  valley,  in  which  a  nitm* 
VoL. 


ber  of  perfons  were  wandering  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  conduffted  by  fome  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  reafon ;  after  which  Elyfium  and 
,Tartarus,  with  a  view  of  ftiture  rewards 
add  puni^ments,  were  difplayed  with  all 
imaginable  folcmniry;  and  the  whole 
was  contrived,  as  we  may  collect  from 
antient  authors,  to  inculcate,  by  k  fcnfible 
rcprefentatlon,  that  great  troth  of  the 
unity  of  God,  which  Plato,  and  the  hea^ 
then  phikifirpherS)  not  daring  to  declare 
it  qpenly  to  the  vulgar,  were  obliged  to 
exprefs  in  myfterious  ditbOurfci  and 
dark  allegories.  Even  fomc  of  the  in- 
fpired  writipgs  have  been  confidered  by 
very  pious  authors  as  of  the  dramatic 
kind :  thus  the  illuftrious  Buflbet  dividei 
the  feng  of  Solomon  into  various  feenet. 
The  book  Of  Job,  equally  valuable  for  its 
great  antiquity,  and  for  the  noble  ftraiii' 
of  moral  poetry  in  which  it  Is  compofed^ 
has  been  eftcemed  a  regular  drama;  and 
Milton  tells  ns,  that  a  learned  critic  dif- 
iribotcd  the  Apocalypfc  into  feveral  ads^ 
diftinguiftied  by  a  chorus  of  angels. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Greek  empire, 
Gregory  of  Kaziattzen,  a  poet  arid  father 
of  the  church,  perfuaded  the  people  of 
Byzantium  to  reprefent  on  their  theatre 
fomc  chofen  ftories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  and  to  banifti  from  'thebr 
ftage  the  profane  compofitions  of  So¬ 
phocles  and  Euripides.  For  this  pui^ofe 
he  fiippltcd  them  with  facred  Fainas, 
wftiich  had  not  the  fuccefs  of  Oedipus 
and  Eledra,  fince  moft  of  them  were  loft 
at  the  revival  of  learning,  while  the  in- 
eftimable  remains  of  the  antient  trage¬ 
dies  were  preferved  with  the  greateft 
care.  But  the  poems  of  Gregory,  at 
well  as  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Italians  of  that 
age,  who  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have 
borrowed  their  myfterics  from  Conftaa* 
tinople. 

A  cuftom  of  reprefenting  fomc  event 
recorded  in  fc^ipture  at  every  foirmn 
feftival  became  almoft  general,  nearly  at 
the  fame  period,  in  the  fouth,  Hie  weft, 
and  even  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
Jews  themfelves  had  the  llories  of  tbte 
Old  Tcftament  exhibited  in  the  drama¬ 
tic  form.  Part  of  a  Jewrifh  piece,  on  the 
fubjedtof  Exc^ns,  is  preierved  in  Greek 
lambics,  written  by  one  Ezekiel,  w7t^ 
ftalet  himfelf  tke’poH  9/ fife  Hebrews. 

Thcfc  ftriptiiral  pieces  were  called 
mjfteries  ;  ltd  no  other  fpectes  of  the 
drama  wav  known  at  Rome  atfcbPlorcfice 
in  ibe  tbiruemt  «nd  fourteeiitbceiint- 
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TICS.  The  p^flTion  of  our  Saviour  was 
performed  in  the  Colife«im  ;  and»  if  the 
language  of  the  Italians  had  been  as  po- 
liflied  as  it  was  llrong  and  copious;  if 
their  mufic  had  been  as  pcrted  as  it  is  at 
prefent ;  if  the  poetry  of  fo  awful  a  piece 
had  been  compofed  by  a  Metaftafio,  and 
the  choral  part  by  a  Pergoleli,  luch  a 
performance  muft  have  had  a  wonderful 
effed,  in  a  country  where,  to  this  day, 
it  is  not  thought  impious  to  repreleiit 
the  fcveral  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  and 
the  moft  awful  myfteries  of  our  redemp¬ 
tion.  In  a  more  polillied  age,  we  have 
feen  thefubjeds  of  feripture  delivered  in 
a  dramatic  form  by  Milton,  Racine,  and 
by  Metaftafio  in  his  Giufeppe.  Our 
great  poet  had  even  begun  a  tragedy  on 
the  fall  of  man  and  Paradife  Loft  owed, 
perhaps,  its  exillence  to  an  idea  which 
Milton  conceived  from  a  myftery  of  An- 
dl*e.no.  Every  one  knows  that  his  in¬ 
tended  diama  was  to  have  begun  with 
the  nddrefs  to  the  fun  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  divine  poem. 

The  myfteries  continued  in  Italy  long 
after  the  revival  of  literature;  for  the  art 
of  Sophocles  was  known  to  the  learned 
only,  and  it  was  ntceflary  to  gratify  the 
people  with  fubjeds  adapted  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity.  One  would  fcarce  have  believed, 
that,  when  TaflTo  had  written  his  A- 
minta,  and  furniftitd  the  noblcft  hints 
for  tragedy  in  his  Gierufalemme,  the 
moft  ridiculous  farces  (lioiild  ftill  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Milan;  and  that,  when  Gua- 
rini  had  introduced  a  chorus  of  Ihep- 
herds  in  his  Pallor  Fido,  the  people  of 
Italy  Hioul^  ftill  be  fond  of  feeing  the 
feven  deadly  fins  dance  a  faraband  with 
the  evil  fpirit :  but  Mafi'ei  was  not  then 
living,  and  few  of  his  countrymen  in 
that  age  were  capable  of  writing  Mc- 
rope. 

There  cxifted  then  in  Europe,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fixteenth  century,  tw’o 
diftind  fpecies  of  drama;  the  one  form¬ 
ed  upon  the  antient  clafik  model,  and 
confined,  like  the  facred  dialed  of  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  to  men  of  learning; 
the  other  merely  popular,  and  of  a  Go¬ 
thic  original,  but  capable  of  great  im¬ 
provement.  In  the  iame  manner  there 
prevailed,  fome  time  afterwards,  two 
kinds  of  epic  poetry;  the  firft,  like  the 
Lufiad,  on  the  plan  of  Virgil  and  the  an- 
tknts ;  the  fecond,  like  Orlando  Furiofo 
and  the  Fai»y  Queen,  of  a  very  ditferent 
nature,  but  more  diffufc,  more  various, 
and  perhaps  mure  agreeable. 


This  diftindion  will  place  the  woi4r9. 
of  Spencer  and  Shakefpcarc  in  their  true- 
claf»,  and  prevent  a  great  deal  of  idle 
criticifm.  “  Confound  not  predica- 
‘  ments,”  fays  lord  Bacon,  “  for  they  art 
‘  the  mere  (tones  of  rcafon,” 

One  of  the  firft  improvements  on  the 
old  myftery  was  the  allegorical  play,  or 
morality,  in  which  the  viitXics  and  vicca 
were  introduced  as  perfons  of  the  drama,, 
for  the  purpofe  of  inftilling  moral  truths, 
or  inculcating  fome  ufeful  Iclfon  for  the 
condud  of  life. 

Thefe  moral  plays,  having,  for  their 
end  to  divert  as  well  as  to  inftrud  the 
populace,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  of  a 
comic  turn,  and  therefore  naturally  pa¬ 
ved  the  way  for  comedy,  which,  it  would 
I'eem,  w'as  introduced  into  our  language 
before  tragedy.  The  firft  dramatic  piece 
that  appeared  with  that  clalfic  namcr 
was  produced,  as  might  be  expeded,  ia 
one  of  our  univeriities:  this  was  Gam¬ 
mer  Gurton’s  Needle,  written  in  i55ir 
and  faid  in  the  old  title-pages  to  be 
“  made  by  Mr  S.  mafter  of  arts,*  and 
played  on  the  Itage — in  Chrift’s  college  in 
Cambridge.”  There  is  a  vein  of  familiar 
humour  in  this  play,  and  a  kind  of  gro- 
tefqiie  imagery,  not  unlike  fume  parti  of 
Ariftophanes,  but  without  thofe  graces 
of  language  and  metre,  for  which  the 
Greek  comedian  was  eminently  diftin* 
guiflied. 

The  prevailing  turn  for  drollery  and 
comic  humour  was  at  firft  fo  ftroog,  that, 
in  order  to  gratify  it,  even  in  inorc  feri- 
ous  and  folemn  (cencs,  it  was  necelTary 
ftill  to  retain  the  vice,  or  artful  buffoon, 
who  (like  his  contemporary  the  privi¬ 
leged  fool  in  the  courts  of  princes  and 
caftles  of  the  great  men)  was  to  enter 
into  the  moft  ftately  afiemblies,  and  vent 
his  humour  without  teftraint.  Webave 
a  fpecimen  of  this  charader  in  the  play 
of  Cambyfes  (P.  261.),  where  Ambidex¬ 
ter,  who  is  cxprefsly  called  the  vice,  en¬ 
ters  with  an  old  cap- cafe  for  a  helmet, 
and  a  (kimmer  for  his  fword,  in  order, 
as  the  author  expreflIes  it,  **  to  make  paf- 
time.” 

Soon  after  comedy,  the  antient  trage¬ 
dy  began  likewife  to  be  revived,  but  it 
was  only. among  the  more  refined  fcho- 
lars  that  at  firft  it  retained  much  rciem- 
blance  of  the  claflical  form ;  for  the 
popular  audiences  it  was  debafed  with 
an  intermixture  of  low  grofs  humour, 
which  has  long  continued  under  tbc 
name  of  tragi-comedy.  Even  where  K 
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furies  of  grave  folcmn  fccocs  was  exhi¬ 
bited  without  much  interruption  of  buf¬ 
foonery  or  farce,  (till  our  poets  were 
content  to  imitate  the  old  myfterics,  in 
piving  only  a  tiflTue  of  interefting  events 
fimply  as  they  happened,  without  any 
artful  conduct  of  the  fable,  and  without 
the  leall  regard  to  the  three  great  uni¬ 
ties:  thefe  they  called  hiltories,  and 
thefc  would  probably  have  long  continu¬ 
ed  the  only  Ipecimens  of  our  heroic 
drama,  if  a  few  perfona  of  fuperior  edu- 
cilion,  and  more  refined  talte,  had  not 
funned  their  (cenes  upon  the  clallic  mo¬ 
dels,  and  introduced  legitimate  tragedy 
in  the  antient  form:  but  thefe  at  firft 
were  only  compofed  for  private  and 
learned  audiences  at  the  inns  of  court, 
or  the  univerfiiies. 

Comedy,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
feems  to  have  been  firft  encouraged  and 
improved  by  the  Italians,  whofe  fondnefs 
for  dramatic  poetry  increaled  fo  much, 
that,  under  LeoX.  the  principal  cities 
ot  Italy  began  to  vie  w’ith  each  other  in 
the  magnificence  of  their  theatres.  Men 
of  the  firlt  eminence  in  the  Roman  church 
were  ambitious  of  reviving  the  drama  in 
their  native  idioms.  Even  to  write  a  co¬ 
medy  was  not  thought  below  the  dignity 
of  the  purple ;  and  a  comic  piece  of  car¬ 
dinal  Ibbiena  was  reprefenUd  with  won¬ 
derful  fuccefs. 

At  lall  Afiofto  rofe,  whofe  Orlando 
Furiofo  rtill  pall'es  among  his  country¬ 
men  for  a  rich  mine  of  elegant  and  a- 
greeable  poetry.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  epic  poet  who  ever  condclcended 
to  write  familiar  comedies ;  but  we  may  ’ 
fee,  by  his  Orlando,  that  his,  genius  had 
a  lingular  bent  to  wit  and  ridicule :  his 
heroes  are  full  of  merriment  in  the  midif 
of  danger,  and  he  fcldom  deicribes  a 
battle  without  a  jell.  His  comedies  are 
highly  efieemed  in  Italy  to  .this  day, 
tliough  the  popular  dialed  and  fpright- 
linefs  of  Goldoni  may  perhaps  .be  more 
adapted  to  the  talte  of  the  vulgar.  His 
Suppoliti  was  tranflated  by  Gafeoigne 
(who  was  himfelf  no  inelegant  poet), 
and  it  is  now  reprinted  in  a  cohesion 
I  itely  offered  to  the  public.  The  reader 
will  immediately  obferve,  that  part  of 
the  ftory  is  the  fainc  with  that  yf  Lucen- 
tio  and  Bianca  in  The  Taming  of  the 
f  nrew;  but  it  is  not  demonltrably  cer¬ 
tain  that  bhakefpeare  borrowed  his  plot 
from  Gafeoigne,  as  Mr  Farmer  conjec¬ 
tures,  lince  he  alters  moft  of  the  names, 
u  J  cUauges  Sienna  and  Ferrara  into, Pi- 


la  and  Padua,  Philogano  {nto  yieentio, 
and  Dulippo  into  Tranio.  It  is  more, 
probable  that  he  found  the  whole  (tory, 
together  with  that  of  Catherine  and  Pc- 
truchio,  ia  fome  novels  tranflated  from 
the  Italian.  Such  was  the  Itace  of  the 
Engliih  theatre  when  Shakcfpeire  rofe,. 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  without 
any  alliltance  from  learning,  brought  the 
modern  fpecies  of  drama  to  fo  high  a 
degree  of  perfe^on,  that  it  rivals  or  fur- 
palfes  the  feverer  and  more  elegant  mo¬ 
dels  of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
charms  of  his  verfification,  from  which 
our  dramatic  blank  verfe  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  degenerating,  the  beauty  of  hit 
fpceches  anddeferiptions^  but,  above  all, 
the  great  art  of  exprefCng  the  vehement 
palfions,  in  which  no  writer  of  any  age 
ever  equalled  him,  have  fupported  his 
reputation,  nolwithllanding  fome  humaa 
blemillies,  for  near  two  centuries;  and, 
whatever  praile  be  due  to  the  tragedies 
of  the  antients  in  the  light  of  pure  and 
finilhed  compofitions,  we  cannot  confi- 
der  them  as  the  only  models  of  the  dra¬ 
ma;  but  Shakefpearc  (till  renfains  the 
dramatic  poet  of  the  Engliih. 

7*^ PuBLis HER  o/' the  Weekly 
MaGAZ  IME. 

SIR, 

SINCE  your  Publication  is  a  vehicle  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  it  is  hoped  you 
will  infert  the  ftdlowing.hiQts  with  le- 
^  fpe^t  to 

Plan  for  conducing  the  Educa¬ 
tion  o/'Yquth^ 

WHEN  a  child  comes  to  be  initiated 
in  the  elements  of  erudition,  a 
maftcr*8  firlt  care  Ihould  be  to  engage 
his  atfedtion  by  kind  and  gentle  ulage, 
to  allure  his  attention  by  every  methiMi 
he  can  contrive,  and  thus  to  make  hiqi 
love  his'book  and  delight  in  the  Icbooj* 
This  being  effc^uated,  the  thing  that 
prefents  itfelf  -.as  molt  level  to  youthful 
capacity,  and  moft  necclfary  in  the  fe- 
quel  of. education,  is  our  own  mother- 
tongue.  Firlt,  then,  a  young,  perfon 
Ihould  be  uught  to  pronounce  and  fylla- 
bicate,  then  to  read  gracefully,  obfer- 
ving  the  (tops,  the  accent,  the  emphafis ; 
and  the  -  tone  of  voice  fuitable  to  each 
fubjedt.  After  this,  .  it  may  be  proper  to 
enter  him  to  the  Engliih  grammar,  that 
he  may  learn  to  exprefs  himfelf  witii 
.corredtqelii  propriety,  both  in 
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in?  vrrit’np;. — Next  in  con rfe  comes 

arithmetic,  which  may  be  taught  tylle- 
niatically  with  great  advantage,  by  dc- 
luouftrating  and  eyemplityiug  tt\e  h  veral 
Miles  upon  whicli  it  is  tounded.  Thefe 
parts  ct  learning  are  highly  ukfnl,  and 
almoft  indil'penfiDly  requilite  in  every  oc¬ 
cupation.  Thole  who  can  aftbrd  the 
time  and  expence  n«ay  allb  ftudy  other 
blanches,  to  pleaf'e  the  fancy,  and  to  a- 
<1crn  and  improve  the  mind:  but,  in 
inoft  cafes,  it  will  be  Kit,  before  the 
boy  makes  any  further  progrefs,  to  con¬ 
sult  his  parents,  to  inlpeCt  his  own  ge- 
iiitis  and  iiiciination,  and  to  dirci^t  ms 
fubrequent  tludics  accoidingly :  For  it  is 
univerlally  allowed,  that  almoll  every 
perfon  has  a  liatural  tafte  and  turn  for 
•me  particular  art,  Icicuce,  or  way  of 
life,  which  miy  be  early  difeovered. 
And  as  this  is  a  wife  o«dcr  of  Provi¬ 
dence  for  the  good  of  locicty,  no  one’s 
genius  Ihould  he  forced  tu  eiamped. — If 
one  appears  to  have  capacity  for  a  fch  7' 
lar^  and  determines  to  profeeutc  his 
lludics,  he  tmift  apply  to  the  Latin  and 
Circek  languages,  which  are  a  fpecial 
branch  ('f  polite  literature,  and  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  fciences.  It  he  intends  the 
7*tercafitilc  proftllion,  then  writing,  a 
moic  cxtenlive  knowledge  in  figuring 
5.1  d  bock* kr'e|)ing,  will  be  of  molt  fer- 
viee.  If  he  pioii;lle<  to  comiuei’ce  w.e- 
tiahic^  he  liionlil  heftovv  his  cliief  at- 
Itfitiou  on  the  mathematics:  and  by 
thus  keeping  in  view  the  end  at  which 
be  aims,  he  will  lave  hiinfelf  abcudance 
f<f  p re p»»ft crons  and  ufelefs  libour.  Iljt 
whatever  a  young  man  Ibidies,  let  him 
be  thoroughly  periVctcd  in  the  fiill  piin- 
ciples,  otheiwife  he  can  never  be  expert 
in  applying  them  to  particular  esfes.  Be¬ 
gin  with  w  iiat  is  ealieft,  and  thence  pro- 
cvcil  t(*  what  is  more  dilhcnlt,  anddt- 
peiulent  upon  w’hat  goes  before;  and  let 
]nae‘^tiee  ami  theoiy  go  hand  in  hand; 
tlir^ry  as  the  guide  of  practice,  and  prac¬ 
tice  as  the  life  of  theory. 


who,  finding  certain  fads  generally  ctir. 
rent  in  the  world,  fondly  flatter  ihem- 
fclves,  and  their  implicit  lollowers,  into  a 
a  belief  that  they  are  naturally  impUHte4> 
in  the  human  mind :  and,  tho’  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  world  is  againft  it,  they 
hill  iulift  that  they  are  juft  as  natural  to 
mankind,  and  as  much  a  part  of  his  con- 
ftitution,  as  inftimfls  are  to  birds  and  beafts. 
There  are  only  two  ways  by  which  a 
creature  can  pollibly  arrive  at  any  kind  of 
knowledge,  viz.  fenfation  and 
Tiy.  Tlie  medium  by  which  thefpintuai 
powers  in  man  are  roufed,  is  his  ftolcs. 
Ilis  undcift.mdiiig  is  iuftvuifted  and  ex¬ 
plains  itielf  by  the  perceptions  his  lenfei 
tranfiuit;  and  the  human  mind  is  fo  ftr 
from  being  originally  provided  w  ith  any 
fund  of  knowledge,  either  ideaf,  as  they 
are  called,  or  firjl  principles  as  others 
term  them,  that  it  cannot  fo  much  as  be 
couleii  us  of  its  own  being,  until  the 
impreflions  made  on  the  appropriated 
parts  of  the  animal  fyftem  excite  the 
ct^rrefpondent  perceptions,  and  there  we 
can  I 'lily  fix  the  rife  and  foundation  of 
all  real  knowledge,  through  ail  the  fteps 
and  dtgnes  <rf  it,  up  to  Ine  higheftand 
moll  Inblime  that  can  lx*  attained  by  any 
ot  mankind.  Cogito  ergB  /urn ;  / 
think,  thertforty  lam,  was jodiciouf- 
ly  pitched  upon  by  a  great  philufophcr 
a-  the  primary  and  molt  certain  proof  of 
one’s  own  real  exiftence.  Man  has  no 
dirt^i  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  hii 
mind,  as  a  being  of  a  difterent  nature 
from  his  body,  nor  cor.fcioufntfs  ot  its 
excrcilc ;  but  he  receives  neceflary  and 
inditputable  conviction  of  the  latter,  from 
the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  his 
mind  acquires  w’iih  things  and  adions 
without  itfeir.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
thinking  powers  of  my  mind,  bccaufel 
am  contcious  of  the  different  views  lean 
have,  and  of  the  analyfis  I  can  make  of 
the  objtCts  I  perceive ;  but  I  cannot  prove 
my  mental  exiftence,  or  that  1  think, 
wirhi)Ut  inferring  it  from  the  knowledge 


Yours,  8:c. 


Ph  I  LO  TAX  I  S. 


*To  thi  PuBMSHFR  nf  the  WtEKLY 
MaG.V'Z  I  N  E. 

S  1  R, 

]AM  extremely  fony  to  find  that  your 
ingmioufi  correlpordtui  IJibanes,  in 
Ills  letters,  difcoveih  the  fame  nnftaken 
fintuT.ents  concerning  the  b*  lict  ot  a  Sr- 
p.eiue  Being  and  a  lutmc  Hate  of  txi  - 
tenet,  that  the  gicattll  part  t  f  our  ms  - 
dern  philol'/phtTb  at.d  tleoiogt/s  do; 


1  Hiuin  of  the  objcCfs  of  its  capacity. 

As  to  tfjlivionyy  this  dilcovem  things 

to  man  that  hi*  fciiles  can  nerthef  pre- 
lent  nor  fuggeft  to  his  mind,  it 
b.  ings  home  .lud  conl.rm»  to  him  IfO* 
lible  lacft'^  which  his  fciifes  cannot  ^ 
prefent  with,  and  fupphes  him 
what  would  otlierwifc  require 
er.ee,  oblervation,  .and  tedious  inquiry 
Fvci  v  thing  that  is  fpiriuwl,  or  dm 
imd:  from  mailer,  we  muft  .irrive  at  hf 
Itftioiony,  and  that  loo  by  baw^l  ^ 
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communicated  to  us  Uy  material  images, 
ti)  rtprcCctit  fpirirual  ones;  for  we  can 
iicvcr  underftand  any  thing  that  is  pure¬ 
ly  ipiriiual  but  by  a  matenal  image,  and 
that  too  in  our  <  \vn  language. 

Upon  the  whole:  Our  itniVs  arc  the 
erg  ins  by  which  Nature  is  lyftcmatized 
t«»  oar  te.ilon;  niul  a  divine  teftimony  is 
the  channel  of  conveying  Ipiritual  truths 
in  their  ncceiltry  harmony  unto  our 
rcalon. — Urbanus,  then,  wdi  be  kind 
(Doagh  to  tavoiir  mo  witii  his  folution 
ot  the  t  'llowing  ijnei  ies : 

1.  Whit  id^as  coulti  we  ever  have 
had  of  a  B.mg  altt>gciher  fuperior  to, 
and  dillinCt  liom  matter,  without  a  re- 
vibiion  ? 

2.  D<'tH  the  exillencc  of  matter  itfclf 
artbrd  .any  ct>')CiMvcrtble  proot  or  fuggef- 
tion  of  ttic  pollibiliiy  of  its  once  non- 
exiftenct  ? 

Are  not  all  the  powers  and  works 
of  G'»d  iinpolhhilities  in  nature?  And  is 
it  pi.lhble  foi  a  cicaturc  to  imagine 
power*  which  nature  furninies  no  idea 
of  ? 

4.  Docs  not  the  mind  of  God  give 
being  to  ohjtds;  ytt  the  imprclTions  of 
objed<  give  ocing  to  thought  in  man  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  a  rational  conclul'ion  then, 
that  man  cannot  difcovet  God,  though 
God  can  difcovcr  Inmlelf  to  man  ? 

6.  The  niUion  of  a  Sapreme  Being,  a 
creation,  and  the  once  non-exiftcncc  of 
the  viliblc  univerfe,  always  have  been  in 
the  world:  How  came  it  there? 

7.  Can  any  of  the  fources  of  human 
I  knowledge  atfoid  the  mind  of  man  the 
i  'f-ry  fuggcHion  that  fomething,’  or  mat¬ 
ter,  wa^  once  nothing  ? 

8.  Whether  divine  revelation,  which 
every  where  alTerts  that  the  works  of 

I  Cl  cation  contain  clear  documents  of  the 
I  glory  and  perfections  of  the  Creator,  has 
any  where  allcrted  that  thefc  works  con¬ 
tain  any  evidence  that  they  were  crea¬ 
ted  ? 

.  9.  Is  it  not  one  thing  to  difcovcr  that 
any  thing  was  made,  and  quite  another, 
upon  knowing  a  thing  to  be  made,  to 
difcovcr  by  the  woik  the  abilities  of  the 
M.  kcr  ?  .  .  . 

10.  Is  there  not  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  difeovering  an  unknown  truths 
and  finding  out  decifive  arguroenU  to 
clfabliih  a  known  truth  ?  . 

11.  Whether  death  makes  a  full  and 
final  end  of  man,  as  is  generally  allowed 
it  (iocs  of'  other  animals,  who  can  fay, 

[  » 
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without  an  exprefs  revelation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  purpofe? 

1 2.  Is  not  the  rcfurrcflion  of  the  Ixxlf 
a-truth  almofl  equally  hard  to  conceive 
as  creation  out  of  nothing  ? 

13.  Is  the  foul  of  man  for  the  ufe  of 
his  body,  or  is  his  body  fur  the  ufe  of  hia 
mind,  while  they  arc  united  ? 

Yours,  See,  P—  T— — . 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  VVeerlt* 

MaGAZ  INE. 

SIR. 

T  has  been  often,  and  doubtlefs  very 
jiiftly  obterved,  that  though  the  ideas 
of  fight  alw'ays  excite  in  us  tbofe  tangi- . 
bic  ideas  that  have  been  ufed  to  go  along 
with  them,  yet  this  circumflance  is  not 
owing  to  any  )>eculiar  virtue  in  the  ideas 
of  tight  to  exhibit  other  ideas,  but  to 
the  general  faculty  of  our  memory, 
which,  upon,  any  idea  being  prefented 
to  the  mind,  readily  fuggefts  to  us  fucfi> 
other  ideas,  whether  of  the  fame,  or  of 
any  difTcrent  fenfe,  as  have  ufually  accom¬ 
panied  it.  ' 

That  this  obfervation  is  true  of  the 
ideas  of  hearing,  is  evident  from  the  ufe 
of  language,  the  various  founds  of  which 
readily  excite  in  us  fuch  ideas,  whether 
vifibleor  tangible,  or  of  any  .other  lenfc 
with  which  ihofe  founds  have  been  ufu- 
ally  conncifled.  And  any  perfon  who  ia 
ever  fo  little  attentive  to  what  pafifes  itt 
his  own  mind,  will  find  the  lame  to  hold 
in  every  one  of  his  fenfes.  As  1  go- 
home  in  the  dark,  I  find  by  my  touch- . 
feveral  different  objedts  in  my  way:  I 
feel  but  part  of  them,  and  immediately 
the  vifibie  ideas  of  the  whole  are  excited : 

1  know  the  firft  to  be  a  poft,  the  fecond 
a  man,  and  the  third  a  houfe:  1  hear  a 
rattling  node  behind  me,  and  prefently 
the  vihble  ideas  of  a  coach  and  horfea 
arife  in .  my  mind,  with  the  corre- 
fpondent  tangible  ideas  likewife,  and  I 
get  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  the  danger. 

1  pafs  by  two  feveral  places,  where  1 
meet  with  very  diffcient  (cents,  which 
excites  in  me  the  vifibie  ideas,  here  of 
woodbines  growing  in  a  court-yard,  auu 
there  of  a  dunghill.  I  come  home  and 
go  into  a  room,  where  1  fed  for  a  tabic, 
w’ith  feveral  forts^of  fruit  upon  it.  | 
tafic  one,  and  immediately  know  it  to 
he  a  Bergamot  pear;  anulhcr  1  find  to 
be  a  Golden  Pippin,  the  vifibie  idea  of 
each  being  iniiautly  fuggtficd  by  the 
lafte.  ....  ' 


If  thefc  inftancfs  are  not  thought  fuf-  fential  to  each  other ;  for  without  them 
ficientjor  not  lufticienlly  clear,  the  imagi-  we  lliould  find  no  a^ion^  and  rcafou 
nation  of  every  thinking  perfon  will  rca-  would  be  active  to  no  purpofe.  Their 
dily  lupply  him  with  innumerable  o-  tempeft^  like  that  of  the  air,  may  tear 
Ihcrs,  to  prove  that  the  ideas  received  by  and  ravage  fome  parts  of  nature,  but  the 
any  one  of  our  fenles,  readily  excite  wholelome  agitation  they  produce  pre- 
ittch  other  ideas,  either  of  the  lame  or  ferves  the  wliole  in  life  and  vigour. 

«if  anv  other  fenfe,  as  have  been  habit u-  It  was  very  probably  from  the  obfer- 
ally  alfivcialcd  with  them.  So  that  if  we  vation  of  evils  occationed  by  them  that 
are  on  this  occafton  to  fuppofe,  with  a  the  Stoics  projeded  their  utter  extirpa- 
latc  ingenious  writer,  that  the  uleafi  of  tion;  but  had  they  conlidered,  that  moft 
fight  conltitiite  a  vilual  language,  becaufe  of  thefe  evils  might  have  been  prevented 
they  as  readily  fuggeft  to  us  the  corre-  by  a  due  application  of  reaibn,  they 
fponding  ideas  of  touch,  as  the  terms  of  wmuld  not  pofiibly  have  grown  too  wife 
a  language  excites  the  ideas  aniwering  to  to  partake  of  what  was  fo  ufcful  both  to 
them,  i  do  not  Ite  why  we  may  not,  for  the  individual  and  kind.  How  much 
the  fame  reafon,  allow  of  a  tangible,  an  more  noble  and  generous  were  hit 
audible,  and  a  gultalory  language  as  well  thoughts  upon  them,  who,  after  having 
as  a  vifual;  though  it  muft  be  owned,  as  lliewn  their  necellity  and  ufcful nefs,  calls 
tight  is,  without  comparifon,  the  moll  them  the  tfp/e/  of  life,  A  man,  indeed, 
comprehenlive  of  all  our  lenfes,  the  vi-  may  fovietivies  be  a  fufferer  by  them, 
fual  language  w’ill  he  abundantly  moie  but  even  then  he  will  hardly  be  Able  to 
copious  than  the  reft.  impute  it  to  their  but  a  want  of 

Yours,  &ic.  Video,  reafon’s  regulatiim ;  as  in  ihe  refenting 

Ceor^e '•Squat  Ci  Feh,  25.  an  injury  for  inftaiice,  where,  perhaps, 

he  may  be  pnllicd  to  punifti  beyond  the 
To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly  extent  of  the  fault;  but  not  to  refent  it 
Magazine.  '  at  all  would  be  equally  blameable.  He, 

therefore,  who  would  have  them  uucx-* 
Reafon  the  pilots  hut  paffion  is  the  tingnilhed,  provided,  at  the  fame  time, 
gale.  Pope,  he  keeps  them  invder  reafon,  has  at  lead  i 

fair  chance  of  making  a  very  ufcful  cha- 
S  1  U,  rader  in  fociety;  whiit' his  opponent  ii 

WHOEVER  will  allow  himfelf  lei Pure  deprived  of  the  very  means  of  being' 
lo  conlider  the  advantages  which  beneficial,  and  may  live  and  die  in  his 
frequently  anfe  from  the  paj/nm^  will  darling  apathy. 

fnrely  be  obliged  loconkfs,  tiut  they  Your.*-,  &c.  Qj^idam  Jw VENIS. 

have  not  been  implanted  in  our  nature  Dundee t  Feb.  26. 

for  ufelefi  purptft  i,  mir  ought,  as  the 

Stoics  w'ould  have  it,  to  be  iniirely  era-  D  E  A  T  H. 

<licale<l ;  for  by  them  the  whole  compo- 

iUion  ot  our  natural  conllitution  is  in  a  To  the  Publisher  of  Weekly 
great  mealurc  fupported;  and  it  is  by  Magazine.  * 

jheir  influence  ih&t  we  are  prompted  to 

every  ddfcieiit  courfe  of  life.  They  All  Men  think  all  Men  mortal  hut 
ironle  the  powers  of  the  foul,  and  pre-  ihevifeives^  Youiis-. 

ieive  hirtViun  ftagnaling,  and  falling  in¬ 
to  an  intirc  ftate  of  indolence,  w'hich  tiie  S  1  R,  •  ■ 

would  indifputably  experience  without  QOMETIME  ago  1  attended  the  obfe- 
//•e/V  afliftancc.  The  go  to  the  O  qnies  ot  a  celebrated  young  lady, 

cumpofuivin  (rt'  a  moral  charailer^  juft  w'ho,  in  her  meridian  fplcndor,  fell  A 
<as  elementary  particles  dv)  to  that  of  vidim  to  the  unrelenting  hand  of  the 
an  organized  body.  For  man,  there-  king  of  terrors.  After  wnich,  in  order 
fore,  to  think  of  deftroying  what  com-  to  ditlipxtc  the  melancholy  gloom  that 
yvotes  his  very  l>eing  vvtnjlil  liL*  the  hightft  naturally  opprelles  the  fpirit  of  ev^y 


I.vity.  VVc  here  indeed  found  the  fcenc 
an  exa<5t  contrail  to  what  we  bad  left 
(though  not  agreeable  to  my  friend’s 
dd'ciiplion),  being  introduced  to  a 
company  of  the  female  fex,  who  were 
iudullrioufly  preparing  ornamental  deco¬ 
rations  for  an  approaching  ball.  It  had 
indeed  been  lucky  had  they  confined 
their  animadverfions  to  what  they  were 
employed  about;  but  there  was  not  a 
member  who  was  to  attend,  but  what 
underwent  a  fcntence  of  condemnation ; 
vi/.  “  Corinna  was  a  girl  that  never 
could  be  endured  becaufe  of  her  unpa- 
rallclltd  impudence; — Coquetilla  was 
an  aukward  thing? — Melinda  had  too 
much  afiability  not  to  give  Ihrewd  con- 
itdures  of  her  being  poll. 'fled  of  an  eafy 
virtue: — Flavia  had  given  her  admirer 
Eugenio  the  Dip,  but  they  were  pofilive 
he  juftly  merited  it,  having  been  credi¬ 
bly  informed  his  procedure  had  been 
criminal  with  that  ugly  w'ench  Mop/a. — 
SJie  was,  however,  but  putting  in  prac¬ 
tice  her  common  mode  of  coquetry. ” — 
My  friend,  who  lets  nothing  pals  that  he 
tliinks  deferves  reprehenfion,  could  no 
longer  contain  his  indignation,  but  in 
the  following  ferious  manner  addreifed 
the  ladies : 

“  The  profpe^l  (fays  he)  of  our  final 
exit  has,  no  doubt,  in  it  fomctliing  ex¬ 
tremely  dreadful  to  human  nature,  and 
if  it  were  conftantly  before  our  eyes, 
coukl  not  fail  to  imbilter  all  the  fwcets 
of  life,  as 

Th  thought  of  DEATH  to  one  near 
death  is  dreadful : 

Oh  !  *tis  a  fearful  thing  to  be  no  more. 

The  Deity  hath  therefore  made  us  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  many  agreeable  feii- 
lations  and  refiedlions :  Belides,  our 
I  thoughts  are  fo  often  diverted  with  fuch 
I  a  variety  of  amufements,  from  dwelling 
;  upon  that  difagrceablc  fcenc,  which,  be- 
;  caufe  of  its  leemibg  difiance,  makes  but 
i  laint  impreflions  on  the  mind.  But  at 
what  difiance  foever  the  time  of  our  dc- 
[  parturc  may  be  (fince  it  is  cerUio  we 
[  ^Hujl  die),  it  is  finely liighly  requifite  to 
;  allot  fiune  portion  of  our  life  to  confidrr 
i  the  end  of  it;  and  it  is,  moreover,  high¬ 
ly  convenient  to  fix  fome  fiated  times  to 
:  rtflcdl  upon  the  final  period  of  our  exif- 
i  tvnee  here.  The  principle  of  felftove, 
ai  we  arc  reafonable  creatures^  will 
make  us  folicitous  as  to  our  lot  after  dil- 
1  foluticn  ;  and  our  confcience,  as  we  arc 
i  ^'hriJlinKs^  win  infuriii  us,  that  accor¬ 


ding  to  the  tenor  of  our  actions  here,  wc 
(hall  be  tranftated  to  the  realms  of  eter¬ 
nal  blifs  or  mifery.  When  this  matter 
is  ferioufiy  weighed,  is  it  not  unparal¬ 
lelled  madnefs  to  be  unprepared  againft 
the  gloomy  moment  ?  but  when  we  re- 
fiedl,  that  perhaps  that  gloomy  moment 
may  be  to  night,  how  watchful  ought 
we  to  be  1  Is  it  not  a  (hame  (continued 
he,  putting  on  an  air  of  feverity),  that 
fuch  pretty  mrlTcs  (hould  pafs  their  time 
in  this  thoughtlefs,  unaccountable  man¬ 
ner,  making  drefs  and  flander  your 
dai  ling  topics !  Think  on  the  amiable 
(Whom  we  this  day  accompa¬ 
nied  to  her  long-homct  (which  circum- 
llance  naturally  produced  thefc  reflec¬ 
tions)  !  Think,  1  fay,  on  her  fudden  exit 
who  now  fleeps  in  the  icy  arms  of  the 
inexorable  tyrant !  Did  not  (he  bid  a9 
fair  fdr  a  long  fucceflion  of  years  as  any 
of  you?  did  not  her  external  charms  c* 
dipfe  thofc  of  mod  of  l>cr  companions  ? 
— Hence  you  may  learn,  that  death  hae 
no  refpedl  of  perfons:  remember,  then, 
that  a  fudden  and  unforefetn  diftemper 
may  foon  incapacitate  you  for  adion^ 
and  fcorch  thefe  purple  veins — a  linger¬ 
ing  diforder  may  transform  thefe  florid 
cheeks  to  a  pale  and  ghaftly  (kelcton — an 
apopledlic  fit  (fuch  as  was  the  fate  of  L^r- 
vinia)  may  inftantancoufly  deprive  you 
of  fenfation,  or  a  complication  of  unex- 
peded  difappointments  may  crulb  your 
lively  fpirits;  for 

- Many  are  the  fwayi  that  lead 

To  DEATH*/  grim  cave>  Milt. 

**  But  (hould  even  all  thefe  calamitiea 
in  pity  fpare  your  amiable  perfons,  age^- 
cruel  and  unrelenting  age^  with  its  dire¬ 
ful  concomitants,  will  not  fail  to  make 
its  dreaded  attack,  and  wrinkle  thefe  e— * 
legant  features,  which,  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  perhaps  fomc  of  your  fex  too  much' 

plume  themfclvcs  upon. - Then,  my 

dear  girls,  w’hcn  thefe  vivid  eyes  are  be¬ 
come  dim  and  hollow — when  that  once* 
elegant  frame  is  racked  with  exceifive. 
pain,  on  the  near  approach  of  that  dread 
moment.  How  will  ye  endure  the  tre-’’ 
menduuus  (hock  ?  Whatcompofition  will 
you,  can  you  ofler  for  fuch  a  loft 
beauty  will  be  of  no  avail  in  that  awful 
period.  No;  it  is  intircly  dejlroyed  by* 
that  dreadful  manfton  the  grave.  Do* 
not  then  think  it  any  difparagement  to* 
appropriate  foine  ^of  your  fpare  time  to 
reflet  on  futurity,  liow  doea  .aay.  of. 
you  know  but  the  fatal  momont  may  be 


zt  hard,  perhaps  this  very  night?  If  fo, 
how  fuddcnly  will  your  charms  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  luftre,  your  rofes  lofe 
their  fragrance,  and  your  liilies  fade, 
when  once  they  are  tranfplanted  into  the 
hlrak  and  inhospitable  h>il  of  the  “  re¬ 
gion  of  death  !”  Let  your  thoughts, 
therefore,  be  applied  to  religion, 
let  your  attention  be  to  the  one  thing 
needful.  Believe  in,  and  imitate — ” 

My  friend  by  this  time  was  become 
extremely  ferious,  and  as  I  was  not  cer¬ 
tain  to  what  length  his  enthufiafm  might 
have  carried  him,  I  thought  proper  to 
interrupt  his  difeourfe,  by  reminding 
him  of  an  appointment  he  hfid  that  e- 
vening  to  attend ;  for  1  underftood  the 
1  idies  were  heartily  fick  of  his  melancholy 
dedrine,  as  their  purpoles  were  effec¬ 
tually  checked.  He  immediately  catch- 
e  ]  the  hint,  upon  which  we  took  our 
leave  of  the  milles,  who,  1  was  certain, 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  fuch  impertinent 
vifitors. 

The  effcdl  that  my  friend’s  refiedtions 
liad  upon  my  own  mind  after  parting 
with  him,  mult  be  the  fnbjcd  of  another 
letter.  Yours,  6cc. 

Kyle^  Feb.  15.  Palemon. 

Short  Difcufion  of  the  great  Catifc 
tf  Literary  Property. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Weekly 
Magaz  I  me. 

.SIR, 

WHEN  I  buy  a  book,  that  book  cer¬ 
tainly  becomes  my  property.  If 
it  be  my  prt>perty,  1  may  ufe  it  as  I  plcafe : 
1  may  either  read  it,  burn  it,  fell  it  for 
fnurt- paper,  or  multiply  the  copies  of  it. 

But  it  wull  be  faid,  authors  have  a 
pcr|>etual  property  in  their  own  works; 
that  is  to  fay,  when  1  buy  a  book,  T  only 
hoy  the  paper,  ink,  &C.  but  not  the 
ideas  contained  in  faid  bcK>k:  if  this  be 
lo,  then  I  have  no  right  to  read  the  book, 
<*r  to  make  the  author’s  ideas  my  own. — 
Rifum  teneatis  amici. 

It  will  be  further  faid,  1  have  no  right 
to  multiply  the  copies  of  the  book  upon 
account  of  the  patent  granted  to  the 
lM)okfcllcr.  1  anfwcr,  1  had  a  natural 
right  to  multiply  the  copies  of  the  book, 
had  not  this  right  of  mine  been  reftrain- 
ed  by  the  patent;  when,  therefore,  the 
number  of  years  mentioned  in  the  patent 
Iball  expire,  it  tlien  becomes  competent 
for  me  tt>  cxcrcilc  my  natural  right  of 


multiplying  the  copies,  if  I  think  proper, 
either  by  writing  or  printing. 

Yours,  &c.  Common-sense, 
Shire  of  Lanark,  Feb.  a8. 

MAXIMS,ANECDOTE8,tfff^REFLEC- 
T I  o  N  s ,  /«  Profe  and  Verfe. 

'By  J -  H - . 

I.  . 

IT  has  always  been  reckoned  ‘a  very 
difficult  matter  to  give  advice  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  nf>t  to  give  offence  at  the 
fame  time. — The  monitt)r  can  never  cx- 
ped'f  to  be  heard  w’ith  pleafurc,  he  will 
have  good  Inck  to  be  heard  with  patience. 
Thofe  do  not  a<ft  like  confiftent  beings 
who  prefs  you  to  declare  your  fenti- 
ments,  with  regard  to  their  conduiJt  u? 
pon  any  particular  t>ccaffon,  and  are  af¬ 
terwards  ready  to  cpiarrel  with  you  for 
the  freedom  of  your  communicati<*m.— 
But  who  is  cordUlcnt? — Inconfiflency 
e'^er  w^as,  and  ever  w'ill  be,  the  infepa- 
rable  companion  of  imperfe^ion. 


On  patience  how  fevere  the  tax. 

When  ladies  w-ill  not  ajk  but  ax  ? 

And  oh  !  how  much  our  ears  are  wound- 
ed. 

Whene’er  they  talk  of  people  droonndedl  ' 
Barbarities  of  fpeech  like  thefe, 

They  furely  might  correct  w’ith  eafe,' 

If  they  would  Jloop  to  take  th’  advice 
(Before  they  fpeak)  of  fluent  Rice, 

They  foon,  by  happy  imitation, 

Miglit  conquer  bad  articulation. 

HI. 

When  the  celebrated  lord  rfeafurer 
Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Q^Anne,  was 
fitting  one  day  to  an  eminetit  painter  fut 
his  picture,  he  afked  him,  in  the  courfc 
of  the  converfaiion,  what  new’S  was  (lir- 
ring  ?  Mr  R— — -  told  his  lordfhipthit 
he  had  heaid  the  pretender  was  dead* 

“  I  am  forry  for  it  (replied  my  lord); 

Mr  R - ,  a  little  furprifed  at  fuch  an 

anfwer,  added,  “  Your  lordffiip  cannot 

he  in  earnclt  ?” — "  Inde^  but  J  am,  Mr 

K - ;  if  there  was  no  pretender  we 

Ihould  want  a  wooden  leg  to  go  a  beg¬ 
ging  with.” — Some  minifters,  fince  hi* 
lordfhip’s  time,  have  treated  the  nstiwi 
as  if  they  had  woinlen  heads,  and  ba^ 
had  recourfe  to  the  bullying,  iofteid  ot 
the  begging  (train ;  plundering  the  peo¬ 
ple,  without  condeiccikling  tocoEX  them 
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into  a  fubniffion  to  their  defpotic  mca- 
ftires.  They  have  not  wanted  to  alarm 
thrill  with  a  pretender,  to  make  them 
fctl  the  weight  of  their  alinuft  regal 
power. 

IV. 

He  who,  embarralT'd  in  fpeech, 

Imagines  he  was  born  to  preach; 

And  in  the  pulpit  hopes  to  (bine 
A  prais'd,  a  popular  divine. 

Will,  doubt lef)>,  impotently  ftrain 
Renown,  by  preaching  to  obtain. 


As  well  may  comic  Wcfton  aim 
To  catch  Othello’s  furious  flame; 

Or  Shutcr,  with  his  vilkge  droll,  ^ 

In  Tamerlane  to  touch  the  foul; 

Or  Woodward,  in  Petruchio  great* 
The  Danifli  prince  to  pcrfonate; 

Or  King,  to  Momus  ever  dear, 

To  rouze  or  melt  the  heart  in  Lear; 
As  well  lord  Chalkllone  may  pretend. 
When  he  his  knees  can  fcarccly  bend. 
With  nimble  feet,‘  as  light  as  cork. 
To  walk  with  Powell  down  to  York. 


<$)«<§)• 


POETRY. 

Seasons.  AnOnz, 

WHEN  heaps  congeal’d  of  dazzling 
fnow 

Oppref's  t!ie  mountain's  ermin'd  brow; 

When  louJly-blud’i  ing  winds  arife. 

And  hoarfc'ly  hurling  fweep  the  (kies; 

Wh.en  frozen  billows  crafc  to  roar, 

I'.ill  cleaving  to  the  bluftcd  Ihorc; 

'rhen  tVom  abroad,  my  friend,  retire, 

And  jovial  croud  the  high-pil’d  fire: 

Your  chilling  foul  with  goblets  cheer 
Of  roly  wine,  or  frothy  beer. 

Or  dri\e  the  tedious  time  away, 

With  bUfsful  fport  and  •  armlcTs  play. 

Let  no  vain  cares  torment  your  bread, 

Hut  drink,  and  leave  to  heaven  the  rcllj 
For  foon  th’  aufpicious  Power  above 
-rhe  gloomy  profpeCt  will  icmove  : 

^ris  he,  whole  aod  imperions  binds 
I’hc  fury  of  the  raging  winds. 

At  I  •is  command  tiie  ^orms  ariie, 

He  rpeaks~-again  the  temped  dies  : 

Unruffled  flows  the  limpid  flood, 

Uufhaken  Hands  the  leafy  wood. 

When  Spring  defeends  in  teemful  fhow'rs, 
To  paint  the  Helds  with  blcximing  flow’is;  , 
W’beii  birds  renew  their  chirping  lays, 
Perch’d  on  the  green  prolific  fprays, 

I’licn  joys  more  pleafing  you  will  prove, 

7'iic  joys  of  blifs  imparting  love: 

'i'hen  o’er  tbe  turf-invcHed  plains. 

With  fportful  nymphs  and  tripping  fwalns, 
Invited  by  the  founding  lyre, 

You’ll  lead  the  joy-enraptur’d  choir. 

When  Summer,  veil'd  in  tepid  gales. 
Advancing  o’er  the  Spring  prevaiTi; 

When  thepherds  drive  their  fainting  flocks 
Beneath  the  rugged  rough*beni  rocks  ; 

When  Phoebus  darts  his  fuUry  beams. 

Then  plunge  amidll  the  cooKng  dveanu; 
Till  riling  hi  ifli,  alert  and  gay. 

You  to  tufted  groves  away, 

VoL.  XXUL 


Where  on  foft  beds  of  rofes  laid, 

Beneath  an  oak's  extended  lhade,  ' 

Shelter'd  from  Phabus*  burning  rays. 

You  meditate  your  fy Ivan  }ays; 

And  while  the  gcncly-cooling  breeze 
Soft  whifpers  thro'  tne  gloomy  trees. 

You  mark  the  daizy-border'd  rills, 

'I’i'iC  mazy  vales,  the  wood*crown*d  htlk, 

A  nd  all  tne  beauties  of  the  grove, 

Unbounded  feene  of  joy  and  love  f 
Happy,  if  with  Ibinc  lovely  fair 
You  can  thefe  rural  beauties  (hare  : 

Content  (hall  crown  the  circling  hours. 

And  ev’ry  love*fprung  blifs  be  yours. 

When  Ceres  fcattering  gifts  around. 

And  Bacchus  with  perfe^ion  crown'd, 
Aufpicious  pair !  conjoin'd  appear,  I 

Eager  to  blefs  th'  autumnal  year. 

Inviting  the  laborious  fwains  > 

To  reap  rich  bleffingv  from  the  plains  ; 

As  foon  as  the  (hrilUfbunding  horil 
Proclaims  the  rofy-fingcr'd  morn, 

Roufe  all  the  eager  hunting  crew. 

Thro'  hills  and  dales  the  chmee  purfue, 
Seeking  the  branching  flag  to  rear 
With  rapid  deeds  and  pointed  fpeart 
While  the  fwift  hounds  their  courfes  take. 
And  bleeding  tear  the  fplny  bifake; 

'i'ill  the  proud  bead  tir'd  heaves  for  breath. 
And  piants  and  dreads  devouring  death, 
Then,  when  tbe  fun  deciiiting  heads. 

And  night  her  ibady  veil  extends,  t  * 

When  huntfmen,  fpeat  with  toil  and  beat, 
From  the  long-bMten  plain  retreat ; 

Let  copious  ImwIs  of  lulcioiis  wfne. 

New  prefs’d,  each  grofiin^  r«f>f«  refine; 

Or,  where  the  vines  thaur  tendrils  (boot. 

Crop  tbe  profufe  inviting  fruit :  ^ 

And,  while  you  drain  fair  Autumn's  dorr. 
Grateful  refound  Pomona’s  pow’r  (  r> 

Till  Winter’s  hoary  blalls  again 
Invert  the  year,  and  whelm  the  plnla, 

As  round  the  fun  tbe  placets  roll, 

Aud  Ihiuc  alurnatoosi  t^pdle, 

R  r 
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Thus  each  reroWio^  rcaron*s  found 
With  various  beauties  mutual  crown'd  : 

The  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter',  Spring, 
Unnnmber'd  jovs  alternate  bring  ; 

On  plcafuret  1ml  new  pleafbrcs  roll. 

And  cliarm  each  guUt •untainted  ibul. 

While  free,  my.  friend,  from  baneful  ftrife^ 
You  lead  a  peac^uWural  life. 

Avoid  the  cares  which  honours  bring,. 

Arid  febrn  Aihbition’s  ibaring  wing : 

In  c»lm  content,  fereneiy  great, 

JL.aagh  at  the  gaudy  pomp  of  (late; 

Refign'd  to  hearven's  aufpickAis  powY, 

Enjoy  the  preient  golden  hour  : 

Think  often  grateful  on  the  pad. 

And  neither  wUh  nor  dread  the  lad. 

TAe  Lion  end  Jackall.  id  Fable. 

I 

From  pride  and  tanhy  are  bom, 

Ruin,-  poverty,  and  fcorn. 

A  1/ion  once,  grown  wond'rous  proud. 

On  being  flatter'd  by  the  crouds 
Fancy'd  himl'elf  was  alUfulhcient 
In  cv’ry  thing — a  catffe  efficient  ! 

I'licn  at  his  Jackall's  freedom  wonder'd. 

And  much  againd  aiTurance  thunder'd ; 
Informed  him,  like  a  favage  huffer, 

Such  liberties  no  more  he'd  fulTer  : 

Then  bid  him  take  himfclf  away, 

Or  forhit  ini'olence  he’d  pay. 

A  rogue  by  natufre  makes  of  late, 

1  6nd — a  ndnijier  of  ftaie. 

Poor  Tack  obey'd  his  mader's  pleafure, 

And  left  him  to  repent  at  leifure. 

The'  flatteiers  their  leaven  *  ply. 

And  left  his  Kingfliip  to  the  (ky; 

Rut  while  his  bread  is  pulPd  with  pride. 

His  bones  are  fecn  quite  thro'  his  hide  : 
Subdantial  food  no  more  abounds. 

But  then  he  eaU. delicious  founds, 

Till  words  and  belly  difagrcc, 

And  fwgeon  hunger  b^s  him  fee. 

Convinc’d  he  finds  founds  arC  not  meat. 

And  words  were  never  meant  to  cat. 

Lovely  Nell.  . 

Attend,  ye  hatxl  give  ear  each  belief 
I  tone  my  reed  to  Uvely  Neil; 

To  Nell,  the  warbling  charmer  (he  ^ 

As  e'er  gave  loving  (hepherd  glee. 

The  god  of  lott  had  gone  adray. 

The  gW  0^  Ibve  had  lod  his  way ; 

In  woodbine  (bade  he  fpy'd  the  maid» 

In  fofted  duBlben  fweetly  laid. 

The  boy  j^b'i  the  tender  figb. 

The  boy  threw  hb  quiver  by, 

Asid,  yielding  to  the  pow'r  of  cbtitat, 
tiaid  him  down  in  Neilfg  arms. 

•  TeopiesJ 


Now  downy  (Iccp  flew  to  a  highc,  ' 
Confounded  at  the  plcafuig  (ight ; 
And  Nell  with  moded  quickned  fled^ 
And  fat  her  do'wn  on  vi'lct  bed. 

The  god  drew  near  to  dafp  his  prize. 
But  beauty  blinded  both  his  eyes  : 
*'l*wa$  in  that  very  hour  we  nnd, 
That  mafiei  Cupid  fird  grew  blind.  > 


i 


Now  proud  of  oonqued,  hmdon  Nell  ' 
Began  to  tunc  the  vocal  (hell ;  - ,  -  V 

Love  s  flames  and  darts  flic  (Weedy  fimg,'^  < ' 
Hills,  woods,  and  vales  wkh  echoes  ruag.  y 

The  (hepherds  and  the  niun'rous  fwaUit 
la  raptures  hear  (he  warbling  drams  t 
With  znyourtf  Cupid’$  heart  ihc  lanc'd, 

And  left  the  little  god  intranc’d. 

Dundee,  'feb,  a8.  Strephon. 

To  a  young  Lady,  on  her  iahng,  tfi  Jometiing 
the  Author  fold*  ^  y 

WHY  hangs  that  cloud  upon  thy  brbwl 
That  beauteous  heav'n  'ere  while  Ib- 
rene  ? 

Whenc^  do  thefe  dorms  and  temped  blow  1 
Or  what  this  gull  of  pafliqn  mean  I 

And  mud  then  mankind  loie  that  light. 
Which  in  thine  eyes  was  wolnt  to  minei 
And  lie  obfeur'd  in  endlcis  Bight, 

For  each  poor  filly  fpeech  ^  mine ! 

Dear  child,  how  coul[d  I  wrong  thy  name! 

Thy  form  (b  fair,  and  fauklefs  dands. 
That  could  ill'tongues  abuie  thy  fame, 

Thy  beaiity  would  make  Isrge  amends : 

Or  if  I  durd  profanely  try 

Thy  bmuty’s  pow’rful  charms  t*  upbraid, 
Thy  virtue  well  might  give  the  lit, 

Nor  call  thy  beauty  to  ks  Aid. 

On  bearing  the  Members  of  the  PlNTHEOM* 
bad  rejolved  to  admit  no  Ladies  into  tkeir  flA* 
ciety4  By  Mifi  J.'  S« 

The  eadem  prophet  did  exclude 
Ail  women  from  his  heaven ; 

And  in  our  time  a  dread  command 
By  Pantkeomtes  is  given. 

That  now  no  fair  (hall  entrince  fiBd  \ 
**  Into  the  learhed  hall,'* 

As  Saliquc  law  precludes  the  (ex 

From  ruling  over  GeuL  •'  ‘ 

But,  gods !  beware,  perhaps  ere  long 
You  forely  will  repent ; 

We  can  debar  you  acccis  too; 

Tis  time  then  to  relent.  ' ' ' 

The  Pauibeon  "was  the  Temple  e# 

Gods ;  and  under  thk  name  has  a 
public  debatt  been  lately  iuJlitute4m£dUt>l^ 
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Thi  review. 

IN  our  two  Uft  Numbers  we  give  the 
opinions  of  four  of  the  Judges, of, 'the 
Court  of  Sedion  agsinft  a  cothmon- 
law  right  of  Literary  Property:  In 
this  we  give,  in  favours  of  ^4t,-thc  opi¬ 
nion  of 

Lord  MONpODDa 

I 

This  caufc,  whatever  way  it  (hall  be 
decided^  does  great  honour  to  our 
bar;  for  it  has  been  moft  ably  pleaded, 
nor  do  I  re  member  .everfo  have  heard  a 
•belter  pleading.  It  is  a  very  important 
caufe.  ft  is  of  importance,  as  being  per- 
lup!>  the  caule  of  greateft  property  that 
ever  came  before  us;  The  property  inr 
deed  is  immenfe.  We  kntlw  not  the 
extent  of  it  :  and  it  is  of  importance  in 
another  refpeA,  that  it  divided  the  pre- 
itnt  judges  of  England;  and  my  lord 
Hirdwicke  would  give  no  opinion  upon 
it.  1  am  to  give  my  opioton  with  the 
majority  of  the  Engliih  judges*  If  it  had 
been  on  the  other  fide;  1  ihouldhave  gi* 
ven  it  with  the  fame  freedom.. 

As  this  caufe  has  been  treated,  the  drft 
queftmn  is,— Whether  fuch  a  property 
as  I  contend  for,  of  authors  in  their 
works,  can  at  all  exift  ?  Pur  a  great  deal 
of  argument  has  been  ufed  to  prove  that 
fuch  a  property  is  a  mere  chimera,  inca-^ 
pable  of  ^ing  dehned  or  alccrtaincd. 
This  part  of  the  argument,  I  own,  iur« 
prifed  roe  a  good  deal:  for  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  fuch  a  property  is  given  by 
the  ftatute,  at  leaft  for  a  time;  and,  if  it 
be  given  by  the  ftatute  for  a  time,  there 
Ts  nothing  to  hinder  it  to  be  given  by 
common  law  for  a  perpetuity*  And  the 
nature  of  it  is  fuftkiently  deftned  by  the 
ftatute;  for  it  is  there  faid  to  be  “  the 
*  foie  liberty  of  printing  or  reprinting 
*  the  book.”  It  is  therefore  what  every 
light  of  property  is,— the  right  of  ufing 
a  thing  nurlu&ve  of  others:  and  the  ufe 
of  the  thing  in  this  cafe  afeertained  by 
the  ftatute  it,  the  printing  or  re-printing 
ef  the  book :  for  there  may  he  fundry 
ules  of  th^  iame  things  and  as  many 
ufes  as  there  are,  fomany  different  rights 
or  intereftt  there  may  be  in  it.  If  I 
purchafe  a  book,  I  may  ulc  it  for  my  in- 
ftrudtion  or  amufement,  or  I  may  em- 
i>loy  the  paper  or  binding  of  it  as  1  think 
oper;  and  ib  Car  1  may  be  faid  to  bate 


the  property  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  rc-prin^ 
it,bMaufe  that  life  belongs  to  the  author 
or  his  ailigney ;  and  fo  far  he  Is  proprie* 
tor.  Here  it  nothing  obieure  or  unintel** 
ligible,  but  it  is  what  every  man,  even 
though  he  be  no  philofopher,  can  readr^ 
ly  conceive*  All,  .therefore,  that  wc 
have  heard  about  the  ablurdHy  of  a  pro« 
perty  in  ideas  appears  to  me  to  be  no¬ 
thing  to  the  purpofe*  Ideas,  or  h/tt 
motif  as  my  brother  faid*  are  not  by 
their  nature  a  fuhjeft  of  property :  for 
property,  though  it  be  an  ineorpormi 
right,  it  mi^  have  for  its  fubjed  fomie 
eorporeml  thing :  But,  ftippofthg  they 
were  capable  of  property,  i  allow  every 
roan;  who  purchafes  a  hook,  to  appre^ 
priate  the  ideas  of  it  to  himfelf  as  much 
as  he  can,  and  the  words  too.  If  hit  me¬ 
mory  be  good  enough*  I  think  I  could 
go  ^rther  without  hurting  my  argu¬ 
ment,  and  admit  that  he  carry 
thofe  ideas  in  his  mind,  and  tho(e  words 
in  his  memqry,  to  a  printing-prefs,  and 
get  them  thrown  off.  Such  a  man  I 
would  call  a  pUgUr^f  but  not  the  p/- 
rate  of  a  book ;  nor  do  1  think  that  he 
would  (aft  under  the  fan^ion  of  the  fta-  • 
tute,  jyvhioh  only  forbids  him  to  ufe  the 
book  for  a  prefs-copy,  to  transfer  the 
author’s  words  from  paper  to  paper  by 
the  mere  mechanical  operation  of  print¬ 
ing,  without  any  labour  of  the  mind, 
but  does  not  prohibit  him  to  exercife  ei¬ 
ther  his  memory  or  judgment  upon  It. 

This  being  the  natuce  of  literary  pro¬ 
perty,  the  next  qutftion  to  be  conftder* 
ed  is.  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  property  ' 
at  common  law,  independent  of  the  (b- 
tute  ?  And  let  us  begin  with  th'e  manu- 
feripti— That  every  author  has  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  bis  own  manuloript,  has  not 
been  denied;  and  it  has  been  admitted, 
that,  to  confeqnence  of  this  property,  be 
may,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  print  it  if' 
be  pleafes*  Thus  far,  therefore,  he  may 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  property:  but 
tbefe,  it  il  faid,  are  the  only  fruits  he 
can  reap ;  for,  if  the  MS.  is  once  printed, 
and  the  copy  fold,  then  it  becomes  yif- 
rit  pmhlich  and  every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  re-print  it,  and  make  what  profit  pf 
it  he  can*  If  this  be  fo,  the  property  of 
a  &IS.  is  a  property  of  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  kind,  of  which  a  man  can  only 
make  profit  once;  whereat  other  things, 
which  arc  the  futjed  of  property,  we 
may  ofe  for  onr  profit  at  often  as  we 
pleaic,  and  hinder  others  from  intetft- 
ring  with  Of  in  thgt  ufe* 
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Lrt  til  fuppofe  that  the  author,  in* 
fteaci  of  multiplying  his  MS.  by  the 
prcfs,  makes  fevtral  copies  of  it  in  wri^ 
ting;  and  let  us  fuppoie  that  he  gives 
the  ule  of  one  of  thv>fc  copies  to  a  friend. 
This  happened  in  the  cafe  of  lord  Cla¬ 
rendon’s  hiftory,  and  it  was  there  ad¬ 
judged,  that  the  perfon  who  got  the  ufe 
of  the  copy  had  not  a  right  to  print  it, 
though  it  did  n»)t  appear,  that  when  be 
got  it  he  was  laid  niuler  any  reftraint  or 
lunitaiioii  as  to  the  ufe  of  it.  It  ib  true, 
ifidecti,  that  the  perfon  in  that  cafe  got 
the  ufe  of  the  MS.  for  nothing  But 
would  it  have  altered  the  cafe,  if  lord 
Clarendon’s  heir,  in  con lidt  ration  of  the 
ex  pence  or  trouble  of  tranlcribing  the 
MS.  had  made  him  pay  fomething  for  the 
ufe  of  it?  Or  fuppoie  that,  inftead  of 
tranlcribing  it,  ne  had  taken  the  more 
expeditious  way  of  n^^king  copies  of  it 
by  the  preft:. 

Tt  appears,  therefore,  that,  by  giving 
the  ufe  either  of  MS.  or  hook  for  hire, 
or  without  hire,  I  do  not  give  the  libci- 
ly  of  printing  or  re-p»iuting  it,  even 
though  no  fuch  condition  was  mention¬ 
ed:  and  fo  it  was  adjudged  by  my  lord 
Bardwickc  in  the  cate  of  a  Letter^  of 
which  the  man,  to  whom  it  is  written 
add  fent,  appears  to  be  as  much  proprie¬ 
tor  as  any  man  of  any  book  or  MS.  and 
yet  he  is  not  intitled  to  print  it.  1  lioid 
it  to  be  part  of  the  contrail  of  emption, 
when  a  book  is  f<dd,  that  it  lhall  not  bo 
multiplied.  If,  in  the  lale  of  a  book,  it 
were  made  a  condition,  that  the  buyer 
IliouM  not  re-print  it,  all  your  lurdihips 
would  be  of  opinion  that  he  would  not 
have  that  •^ight.  Now  1  fay,  that,  in  the 
cate  of  a  printed  boi>k,  it  is  not  only  u//- 
4erJlo'jd  that  ♦he  p'drelibr  of  it  (hall  not 
re  print  it,  but  it  is  cxprejfcd :  for  the 
title* v'3ge  bears,  that  it  is  printed  either 
for  the  author,  or  Ibi  fome  booklcllcr,  to 
whom  he  has  alfigned  the  right  of  the 
crpy ;  the  meaning  of  which  cannoi  be, 
tiiat  the  author  or  fciy'okfeller  his  a  right 
to  the  copies  already  printed  (for,  a.^ 
they  are  in  his  pcOcfTKin,  Inch  advertife- 
ment  is  ahogtther  uniuctlury),  but  to 
intimate  that  he  has  the  loie  right  of 
printing:  Iti-lhat  felling  a  book  with 
luch  a  title  is  in  t tic Ct  covenan ting  that 
ihe  purchafer  Hull  not  rt -print  it. 

riic  common  law  v.f  Sc  tland  and 
England  mull,  I  think,  be  the  lame  iii 
ihia  cafe,  a!»  tlie  common  law  of  both  ia 
founded  npoii  Cc-niim  n  Icnle,  and  the 
principles  ot  natural  jidlice,  which  re¬ 


quire  that  a  man  ihoutd  enjoy  the  fruiti 
of  his  labours :  for  it  is  certainly  contra¬ 
ry  to  juftice,  that  a  man  fhould  einploy 
perhaps  his  whole  life  in  compeiing  a 
book,  and  that  others  ihould  enjoy  the 
profit  of  printing  and  publilhing  it,  **  to 

*  his  very  great  detriment,  and  too  often 

*  to  the  ruin  of  him  and  his  family,”  at 
is  laid  in  the  preamble  of  the  ftaiuir.. 

It  has  been  laid  that  literary  property 
is  unknown  in  this  country,  and  was  not 
known  till  of  late  in  England;  That  in 
this,  and  t)ther  kingdoms  of  Europe,  au¬ 
thors  did  formerly  fecure  to  thennfelves 
the  profit  of  their  works  by  getting  pa¬ 
tents  from  the  crown,  with  the  exclufive 
privilege  of  printing  them  for  a  certain 
number  of  years ;  and  particutarly  our 
great  lawyers,  Sir  George  Mackerzie^ 
lord  Stair,  and  lord  Dirlcton,  to«»k  pa¬ 
tents  of  this  kind  for  the  printing  of 
their  w’orks. — To  this  I  anfwer,  that,  in 
thofc  times,  the  licenling  the  prcis  was 
held  to  be  part  of  the  prerogalivt.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  has  exprcfsly  faitl,- 
that  it  was  inter  regalia*  No  tntn, 
therefore,  had  then  a  right  to  print  aoy 
thing  without  the  permiflion  of  the  king; 
f»»  that  every  copy  of  a  book  was  what  il 
now  called  a  prerogative  copy;  and  u- 
pon  this  foot  matters  ftill  continue  in  the 
other  kingdomvS  of  Europe-  But  i«  ^i* 
tain,  it  is  now  admitted^  that  the  king 
has  no  luch  prerogative,  except  ai>to 
Btblei,  common- prayer  books,  or  lav • 
books,  which  cannot  yet  bt  printed 
without  bis  pcrmilBon ;  of  fuch  books, I 
think,  the  king  may  be  properly  enough 
faid  to  have  the  property,  which,  as  it  il 
defined  by  the  llatute,  confifts  in  the  c»- 
clufivc  privilege  of  printing;  andaccor* 
dingly  I  lee,  that  in  England  the  king* 
right  to  prerogative  copies  is  oBaintain* 
ed  upon  tlie  principle  of  property 
the  lame  right  that  the  king  hat  to  th«C 
b<»()ks,  every  author  has  to  the  bookh* 
writes,  now  that  the  encroachment  w 
the  crown  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pft» 
is  at  an  end.  And  thuA  I  thick  a  very 
go(;d  rcafon  may  be  givea  why  authori 
have  n«»w'  a  right  is  their  works  wkic* 
they  were  nor  tuppofed  tO  have  before* 

The  re-priniing  ab(K>k  has  toncom* 
pared  to  the  inaiiating  or  copying  of  an 
engine,  which  every  man  may 
the  inventor  har,  not  fecured  to  fiifiiicw 
the  property  of  it  by  a  patent,.  But  iht 
calcs  are  very  diitcrcnl;  for  tiK  printisg 
of  a  b.»<*k  is  a  mere  nyechanical  oi’cra* 

lion,  which  a  tnaji  may  pofocot  ctihoul 
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tindf rftanding  one  word  of  it :  whereas, 
no  man  can  copy  an  engine,  iinWfii  he 
have  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  that  en¬ 
gine,  and  know  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  the  mechanical  pow¬ 
ers  by  which  it  (»pcratc».  Now,  fo  far 
as  ct'nccrn**  ideas,  and  every  operation 
ot  the  mind,  any  man  who  purchafes  a 
book  is  abfolutc  matter  of  it :  but  with 
refped  to  the  multiplying  of  copies  by 
the  mechanical  operation  of  the  prefa, 
that  belongs  only  to  the  author;  and  in 
the  lame  way  the  imitating  a  print  or 
copi’crplatc  is  to  be  diftinguiftied  from 
the  printing  a  book,  or  the  taking  an 
im predion  of  the  copperplate.  This  laft 
is  a  mere  mechanical  operation  like 
printing;  wheread  the  imitating  a  cop¬ 
perplate  by  engraving  a  new  plate,  is 
like  copying  a  pidure,  a  work  of  fomc 
talte  and  genius,  and  often  very  ill  per¬ 
formed.  Every  man,  therefore,  was  at 
liberty  to  engrave  any  print,  though,  it 
had  been  invented  and  firtl  engraved  by 
another,  till  he  was  prohibited  by  the 
ad  8rh  Geo.  11.  But  as  the  two  ope¬ 
rations  of  engraving  and  printing  arc  fo 
ditfcrcnt,  no  argument  can  proceed  from 
the  one  to  the  other. 

The  lalt  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
whether  tiipp  ifiiig  a  right  to  exift  at 
common  law,  it  be  taken  away  by  the 
datute.  And  1  have  the  fatisfadion  to 
find,  that  the  judge  in  the  court  of 
King’s-bench,  who  w'as  fingic  in  his  o- 
pniion  there,  as  I  Hi  all  probably  be  here, 
did  not  think  it  was  taken  away  if  it  did 
once  exift.  The  argument  drawn  from 
the  word  vejiing  in  the  title  of  the  fta- 
tute,  to  prove  that  authors  had  no  right 
before,  is  not  at  all  conclufive;  for  the 
fame  word  occurs  in  the  title  of  the  ad 
annexing  the  eftatea  lately  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  which,  however,  did  certain¬ 
ly  belong  to  the  crown  before  that  ad 
was  made.  The  word,  in  both  titles, 
fignifies  nothing  more  than  that  a  fuller 
right  was  given,  and  of  more  ready  exe¬ 
cution  than  what  was  given  by  the  com- 
nion  law :  befides,  the  title  of  an  ad 
M  but  once  read,  whereas  the  preamble 
is  thrice  read,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
ad.  Now,  in  the  preamble  of  this  ad, 
the  right  of  an  author  to  his  work  is  af- 
ferted  in  expreis  terms:' and  if  there 
was  any  doubt  in  the  matter,  it  is  re¬ 
moved  by  that  provilo  in  the  end  of  the 
ad,  by  which  it  is  declared,  that  no¬ 
thing  in  the  ad  thall  either  prejudice  or 
confirm  any  right  claimed  by  any  per- 


fon  to  the  printing  or  re-pnntlng  anf 
book  or  copy.  This  leaves  the  mattef 
juft  where  it  was  before  the  ftatute,  and 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  ob* 
viatc  this  very  doubt,  whether  the  right 
which  formerly  belonged  to  authors  waa 
not  taken  away  by  this  ftatute,  giving 
them  a  new  right,  I  mean  a  right  fccurcd 
by  penalties  and  forfeitures. 

As  to  the  alledged  inconvenienciet  of 
literary  property,  the  clcareft  pfinciplefe 
of  law  may  be  attended  with  inconve--^ 
niencies ;  but  that  confideration  belongs 
not  to  us,  but  to  the  Icgifliture.  Here, 
however,  I  fee  no  inconveniendes ;  on 
the  contrary,  were  there  not  fucb  a  pro¬ 
perty,  fttch  a  right,  there  would  be  great 
ihconver.icncies,  great  injuftice.  I  think 
it  wottid  be  very  hard,  and  much  to  the 
difeouragement  of  literature,  if  an  au^ 
thor,  after  ({lending  a  laborious  life  in 
compofing  a  book,  did  not  provide  bf 
it,  not  only  for  himlelf,  but  alfo  for  hii 
family :  Nor  is  the  rem^y  in  the  ftatute 
againft  this  evil  fufticient;  for  the  belt 
books  may  be  twenty  years  publiftied 
without  having  their  merit  known,  and 
afterwards  have  a  great  and  univerfal 
fale.  The  copy  of  Milton’s  Paradife  Loft 
was  fold  for  fifteen  pounds,  and  it  it 
probable  that  the  booki'cller  loft  by  it ; 
for,  it  is  certain,  that  the  book  was  in  no 
repute  or  eftimation,  till  my  lord  So¬ 
mers  let  the  people  of  England  know 
that  they  had  in  their  language  the  beft 
heroic  poem  bf  modern  times. 

Upon  the  whole, ‘therefore,  I  am  bf 
opinion,  jmo.  That  authors  had  a  right 
of  property  in  their  works  before  thig 
ad  was  made :  zdo.  That  fuch  right  wat 
not  taken  away  by  the  ad. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY. 

Purport  of  the  Opinions  of  Mr  Bn*  , 
•  ron  Adams,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Smyth E,  and  the  Chief  Juflice 
Di  Grey.  *  * 

BAron  Adams  entered  very  learned* 
ly  into  the  nature  of  patents,  privi  - 
leges,  and  grants  of  the  crown ;  traced 
them  refpeding  boiiks  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  cited  a  variety  of  inftaaccs, 
all  tending  to  prove  that,  till  of  late 
years,  no  idea  was  entertained  that  a 
convmoo  law  right  exifted  rcipediog 
what  was  now  termed  literary  property. 
That  authors  never  dreamed  ‘of.  any 
daun  in  iheir  favour  after  they  bad  ^ 
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fvirted  with  their  manufcript ;  that  prin¬ 
ters,  conlcious  of  their  having  no  other 
Iccurity,  had  reconrlc  to  patents  and 
{Hrivileges.  That  tiicre  were  nnany  books 
which  were  ralUd  prerogative  copie?, 
fHit  that  they  were  not  i*o  cilled  from 
the  crown  having  paid  for  them.  Ad» 
of  parliament  were  prerogative  copies, 
Kit  they  could  not  l)c  faid  to  be  the  pr(»- 
pcTty  of  the  crown.  It  was  an  cfpccial 
j>art  of  the  prerogative  to  proted  the  rt- 
Kgion  and  laws  ot  the  kingdom,  there* 
Ivwe  the  king  had  the  right  of  appoint¬ 
ing  his  own  printer  in  both  intlances. 
Jk  was  clearly  of  opinion  that,  previous 
to  the  datute  of  queen  Anne,  authors 
and  printers  had  no  lecunly  but  by  p.i- 
tents.  lie  thyrtXore  anfwered  the  tiiil, 
fccond,  and  fourth  queflions  in  the  ne¬ 
gative.  It  had  been  r<iid,  tlut  the  ltd' 
tutc  of  queen  Atmc  was  very  inaccu¬ 
rately  penned  ;  the  obfervalion,  he  de¬ 
clared,  w'ould  certainly  hold,  if  it  was 
conflrutd  33  not  to  alleiJl  the  original 
common  law  right  of  an  author;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  fuppoftd  to 
j,ive  a  legal  fecurity  for  a  limited  time 
only,  it  was  worded  with  a  proper  de¬ 
pt  cc  of  precilion  and  accuracy.  The 
mod  evidently  created  a  property 
wbkh  did  not  exi ft  before;  the  words 
•*  fourteen  years,  and  no  longer,”  limi¬ 
ted  the  fecurity  it  pave,  and  the  laving 
cldufe  could  not  refer  to  any  coiflmon 
1am  right,  becaufc  he  was  conviuceil  that 
there  exifted  no  common  law  right.  It 
tvai  merely  a  falvo  to  the  univerfities, 
and  all  who  held  under  letters  patent, 
which  alone  could  in  books  or  copies 
give  a  perpetuity.  The  baron  anfwcied 
the  third  and  fifth  quclUuus  in  the  negay 
ti  ve. 

Biron  Smythe,  in  anfwcrtothc  firft, 
jf  cond,  and  fourth  cjueftiot.s,  itbleivcd, 
t!>al  the  caies  proved,  and  it  was  allow* 
•  d,  that  it  W'as  property  previous  to 
pubiicition ;  and.t/iat  publication  could 
rv<u  alter  it;  for,  that  pubiicatioii  neither 
made  it  a  falc,  a  gift,  a  forfeiture,  nor 
yir  abar>dor>ment,  which  were  the  only 
ways  that  a  perfon  could  part  with  his 
ptOi>erty.  After  fcveral  obfervations, 
tending  to  prove  that  an  author  had  a 
>igl>t  at  cOininoo  Uw,  b<»lh  before  and 
after  publication,  he  an!  ^ered  the  firft, 
^cond,  and  fourth  qncAions  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  Tne  ftainte  of  queen  Anne 
K*  looked  upon  as  a  compromife  be 
twten  authors  and  printers  contending 
ior  a  perpetuity,  and  thole  who  denied 


them  any  ftatutc  right.  There  wei« 
general  rules  for  the  conftrudioD  all 
ilatutes.  One  was,  that  it  (hould  never 
be  interpreted  lb  as  to  be  unrcafonable. 
Another,  that  no  cUufe  lliould  be  coo* 
(trued  fo  as  to  make  it  inconfiftcnt.  with 
any  former  claufe;  it  lb ou Id  neither  be 
repugnant  nor  inconfiftent.  With  regard 
to  this  fiatute',  we  muft-  not  reject  the 
laving  claufe,  nor  the  motive  for  which 
it  was  made,  viz.  the  advaocement  of 
learning.  The  baron  faid,  that  the  lU* 
tiite  affbided  the  holders  of  copy-right 
a  mo:e  efficacious  remedy  than  the  com. 
mon  law,  but  that  it  by  no  means  im* 
peached,,  rdlraiued,  or  took  ^away  the 
coiiiiiion-law  right :  he  therefore  an* 
fw'ered  the  third  and  fifth  queftioof  io 
the  negative. 

The  C.iicf  Jufticc  De  Grey  firft  fta* 
ted  the  twofold*nght,  luppoled  by  the 
favoureis  of  iitciary  property,  to  vtft  M 
an  author,  exciultvtly,  “  ihtr  right  of  di*r 
ing  what  a  man  will  with  his  own,”  and 
“  an  incorporeal  right  detached  from 
the  manufciipt.”  From  the  firft  flowed 
the  power  of  publiHiing  <»r  with'holding 
fiom  the  world  a  literary  compofition: 
this,  before  publication,  an  auihcir  uo* 
queliionably  had.  From  a  Iptdes  of 
incorporeal  right  detached  from  the  ma* 
(iuicript  flowed  an  author’s  exclufivc 
pro^icriy  in  that  manullcript;  and,  if  the 
author  ever  had  fuch  a  right  after  pubH- 
cation,  he  had  it  in  perpetuity:  but 
wiicther  publication  did  not  iin^y“a^ 
bandonrrtent,”  w  as  the  point  to  be  agi¬ 
tated.  The  chief  juftice  contended  that  • 
abandonment  was  included  in  the  very  v 
nature  of  publication. 

With  refped  to  the  fitnefej  proprirtyj 
and  moral  juJiicc  of  an  author’s  having 
tne  foie  .and  exclufive  property  in  wwks 
compofed  by  himfelf;  arguing  from  foch 
principles  was  an  appeal  to  the  benevo* 
lence  of  auditors;  they  were  captivating 
principles,  and  every  humane  mind  muft 
feel  the  force  of  their  operation;  but 
judges  were  to  be  a  little  more  Aero; 
they  were  not,  fiom  principles  of  a  tc- 
fined  nature,  to  fubtilize  and  explain  a- 
way  the  folidity  of  the  law.  Befidtt, 
various  inftanecs  might  be  adduced# 
where  it  wa*.  equally  fit,  juft,  right  and 
equitable,  that  the  inventor  of  a  work 
ihould  have  a  common  law  property 
in  that  w'ork,  yet  he  had  it  ixit: 
was  true  of  the  works  of  engravers  a®4 
arlUts  of  every  denomination.  ♦ 
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*  The  chief  jufticc,  after  fticwing  there¬ 
fore  how  little  reafoniiig  from  fuch  fpe- 
cious  principles  was  to  be  relied  on,  pro* 
cccded  to  inquire  whether  the  fmalleft 
tracetj  of  a  common  law  right  were  to 
be  met  with  previous  to  the  invention  of 
printing?  His  inquiry  terminated  in  an 
ablolute  negation  of  tuch  right :  he  no¬ 
ticed  the  fallacy  of  inferring  a  common 
law  right,  from  an  expediency  that  fuch 
a  right  Ihould  fubfilt.  “  We  aie  not 
(fiid  he)  to  inquire  w  hat  ought  to  be,  but 
what  is  the  cate.” 

He  then  obi'erved,  that  the  very  point 
now  belore  the  peers  had  been  determi¬ 
ned  bv  the  legiflatiirc.  The  ftatutc  of 
queen  Anne,  grounded  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  ttatiite  of  James  I.  which  al- 
Inwb  of  monopolies  in  the  cafe  of  new- 
dilcovcred  invcntiiins  for  a  convenient 
time ;  the  8th  of  queen  Anne  had,  the 
chief  jullice  faid,  decided  upon  the  cafe 
in  qiiedion.  He  quoted  the  words  of 
that  ftatute  to  prove  the  legiflature’s  in¬ 
tention  of  having  it  coufidcied  as  deci- 
tive  upon  the  point.  It  gave  to  authors 
a  foie  and  e.xclufivc  property  in  their 
woiks  for  a  term  of  vears:  this  was  done 
by  the  particular  affirmative  w'hich  veft- 
t'd  the  exclufive  property  in  an  author 
for  “  fourteen  years;”  but  this  particu¬ 
lar  affirmative,  not  implying  a  general 
regative,  the  words  “and.  no  longer,” 
were  defignedly  added. 

With  refpedt  to  the  cafes  quoted,  he 
faid,  that  fuch  as  related  to  “  injunctions 
obtained  from  the  court  of  chancery,” 
were  out  of  the  queftion.  Injunctions 
might  be,  and  frequently  were  obtained 
where  title  to  the  property  was  difputa- 
ble:  thus  a  devilec  might  be  ftaid  by  in¬ 
junction  from  making  wafte,  until  bis 
claim  under  the  will  Ihould  be  finally  ad- 
jutted. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  other  cafes  urged 
by  the  refpondenl’s  counfcl,  they  were 
inapplicable;  for  they  refpeCted  two  con¬ 
tending  parlies  claiming  under  the  fta¬ 
tute  ;  or  Ihty  concerned  patentees. 
'I'hole  came  not  home  to  the  common 
law  property;  for  whenever  that  had 
been  touched  upon,  the  greateft  names 
on  the  bench  had  cautiouily  avoided  a 
deeifion. 

'  A  remarkable  inftance  was  referred  to 
by  the  chief  juft  icc.  It  happened  in  lord 
Hardwicke’b  time,  when  the  merits  of  an 
injunction  relative  to  a  claim  of  copy¬ 
right  were  arguing  before  that  great 
nuu ;  Sir  Thomas  Clarke  was  counld  for 


the  defendant.  The  chief  juftlce  pro¬ 
duced  fomc  notes  he  had  taken  down  u- 
pon  the  occafion ;  they  contained  a  de¬ 
claration  which  his  lordfhip  let  fall,  “  that 
he  would  hear  nothing' shout  the  com¬ 
mon  Uw  property ;  mat  he  would  de¬ 
termine  nothing  upon  it;  and  that  if  fuch 
a  queftion  Ihould  be  agitated,  he  would 
make  it  a  fpecial-cafe  to  lay  before  the 
judges  for  their  opinions.”  So  careful 
was  lord  Hardwickc  not  to  give,  and  Icf 
cautioufty  did  he  guard  againft  bditg 
thought  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  fub- 
jcCl !  When  fuch  men  and  fuch  jodgn 
as  lord  Hardwickc,  lord  Somers,  ch'ref 
jofticc  Holt,  Parker,  and  others,  had 
declined  the  queftion,  judge  dc  Grey 
faid  he  could  not  but  pay  a  deference  e- 
▼en  to  their  cautious  filence. 

But  if  a  Common  Uw  right  exifted,’ 
and  wa«  not  affcOed  by  the  ftatute  of 
queen  Anne,  how  Can^c  it  that  after  paf- 
fing  that  ftatute,  when  the  time  therein 
limited  was  expired,  the  heads  of  iwcj 
bills  w’cre  brought  in,  the  one  in  lyjy,’ 
the  other  in  .I7J9,  for  vtfting' the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  book  in  the  author  or  bis  af- 
fignees,  for  a  longer  period  than  that  cx- 
preflld  in  the  ftatute  of  queen  Anne?^ 
From  the  attempt  it  ihould  feem  that  thU 
novel  doCtrine  did  not  then  prevail,  and,' 
according  to  the  chief  jufticc’s  opinion^ 
it  took  its  rife  from  thofe  periods. 
authors  and  bookfellers,  faid  he,  argned 
thus:  “  If  the  Icgiflaturc. will  npt  oftift 
os,  we  niuft  do  as  well  as  we  can  with¬ 
out  legiftative  affiftance.”  The  firft  and 
moft  ingenious  treatife  in  favour  of  I,i- 
terary  Property,  appeared  therefore’  at 
this  time.  His  lordihip  Chen  gave  bU  o-  ' 
pinion  in  the  negative. 

i 
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THF  Elements  of  Speech.  By  John 
Herries,  A.  M.  8vo.  4  s.  Dilly.— 
Mr  Herries  enters  very  elaborately  into 
the  beauties  of  oratory,  takes  great  paint 
to  promote  that  ornamental  and  ufefui 
ftudy,  and  places  before  his  pup'ils  the, 
diftinguiffied  chara^ers  of  the*  greitefl: 
oraii)r8  for'lhcir'cxamplc.  .MrHtrrWf 
feemsto  have  eloquence  greatly  at  heart, 
and  his  performance  proves  he  it  a  maf- 
tcr  of  his  fubjeCl.  ‘ 

Difeord :  A  Satire.  4to.  i  t.  Bee- 
croft.— We  think  this  title  very  pertinent, 
as  it  m’uft  be  confeffrd  there  is  (carce 
any  harmony  to  met  with  in  this  ^ro- 
dudioii.  ..  *  # 
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February  24. — to  March  3. 

TURKEY. 

Conflantinoplci  Jan.  3. 

'HE  ircafureg  of  the  famous  AU 
Bey  have  been  brought  here  from 
^gyp^  depotited  in  the  caftlc  of  the 
Seven  Towers.  They  are  valued  at  three 
millions  of  piadres.  The  grand  (ignior 
Las  likewifc  acquired  a  confiderable  irea- 
fure  by  the  death  of  Moldavangi  Pacha, 
formerly  grand  vixir,  who,  fince  his  de- 
pofition,  was  encamped  in  the  environs 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  died  at  RodoHa 
of  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy.” 

Triejlct  Jan.  17.  “  We  have  juft 
received  the  difagrceable  intelligence  of 
an  epidemical  diftemper  that  has  reigned 
inTurkilh  Albania  fince  the  latter  end 
of  November  laft,  and  particulaily  in  the 
environs  of  Scutari;  for  which  reafon 
our  magiftrates  iflued  orders,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  thofe  iffiied  at  Venice,  that  all 
the  veftVls  that  [hall  arrive  in  our  roail 
from  Cataro,  Caftlenuovo,  Budua,  Ciir- 
zolo,  and  Ragufa,  are  to  keep  the  due 
quarantine  until  further  notice.'* 

TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

Conjlaatinoplti  Jan.  3.  “A  Tar¬ 
tar,  who  arrived  here  the  8th  uU.  brought 
advice,  that  a  Ruffian  detachment,  poft> 
cd  in  an  ifiand  of  the  Danube,  near  Sili- 
ftria,  had  been  driven  thence  by  our 
troop%,  after  fuftaining  confiderable  lots, 
and  leaving  four  pieces  of  cannon  behind 
them.  It  is  added,  that  none  of  the 
enemy  are  on  this  fide  of  the  Danube ; 
and  that  all  our  pofts,  from  Widdin  to 
Carafou,  as  well  as  thofe  at  Bazardick 
and  Varna,  were  well  fupplied  with 
troops,  ammunition  and  prr^ifions. — 
The  army  of  the  grand  vizir  is  encamp¬ 
ed  at,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shocmla.” 

yiennat  Jan,  29.  “  Bv  letters  from 
Conltantinople  we  are  informed, that  the 
chevalier  Tolt  having  reprefented  to  the 
divan  the  impolitic  conduct  of  putting  a 
price  upon  each  bead  of  the  enemy 
brought  to  the  commanding  officer, 
which  forces  the  enemy  to  fight  with 
the  ulnioft  vigour,  as  they^can  expert  no 
favour  by  furrendcring  tbemfcivcs  pri- 


ibnerg,  fo  that  they  rather  prefer  to  die 
in  the  field  of  battle,  which  muft  of 
conrfe  be  moft  highly  dangerons  to  the 
Turkifti  army;  orders  were  immediately 
feut  to  the  armies,  and  have  been  pub- 
liftied  in  the  grand  army,  that  in  future 
no  price  (hall  be  put  upon  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  prifoners  of  war  ftiali  meet  with  ail 
indulgence  and  liberty  poffible,** 

RUSSIA. 

Haerlentt  Feh,  ii.  “A  public  pa¬ 
per,  received  here  from  the  frontiers  of 
and,  gives  the  following  account:— 
“  We  know  not  yet  who  the  adventurer 
is  that  takes  upon  him  the  name  of  Pe¬ 
ter  HI.  It  is  laid  that  he  is  at  the  bead 
of  100,000  men,  and  that  he  has  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  the  whole  regiment  of 
Orenbourg.  It  is  alfo  juft  now  ftrongly. 
reported  here,  that  gen.  Bibikow,  who 
was  fent  to  bring  the  rebels  to  reafoa, 
hath  been  obliged,  by  his  own  troops,  to 
fubmit  to  the  chief  of  thofe  mutineers, 
and  to  render  homage  to  him,  in  order 
to  avoid  an  ignonriiiiious  death.  This 
pretended  Peter,  in  his  manifcftoei,  ex- 
prefTes  himi'elf  in  a  very  mild  and  infinu- 
ating  manner.  He  aiferts,  that  he  makes 
no  pretence  to  the  throne  on  hii  own 
account,  but  for  his  dear  fon  the  grand 
duke  Paul,  who  U  the  foie  lawful  heir. 
He  relcafcs  the  people  from  the  late  im- 
pufts,  and  declares,  that,  as  foon  as  he 
ftiall  have  delivered  the  crown  to  him  to 
whom  it  rightly  belongs,  he  fhall  himfrff 
retire  into  a  diftant  convent,  in  ordef  - 
there  to  end  his  days  in  peace.**  ^ 

'  Ptttrjburgh^  Feb.  1%.  *♦  It  is  re^f 
amazing  to  ice  the  difturbance  which 
now  reigns  in  this  capital.  The  idet  of 
a  revolution  has  raifed  fuch  a  number  of 
parties,  has  caufed  fuch  diflention,  tb»l 
every  thing  has  the  appearance  of  com¬ 
motion  and  ft  life.  We  have  juft  no* 
received  fomc  advices  frQm'  Mofccsf, 
that  the  rebels  in  Cafan,  Berafkier, 
arc  daily  increafing,  and  arc  hcad^  wd 
encouraged  by  moft  of  the  prioofM 
perfons  of  quality  in  thofe  provinces,  •• 
mongft  whom  is  a  brave  and  very  expe¬ 
rienced  officer,  gen.  Polarifla.*’  • 

Hagut,  Feh.  1 5.  “  They  write  ^ 
Hamburgh,  that  it  was  reported  tbe^ 
that  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia  had 
the  archives  of  the  duchy  of  ^?**^*^*^jj 
be  delivered  to  her;  from  whi^ 
inferred  her  imperial  mi^ietj^ 
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to  maljc  the  duchies  of  Courland  and 
^c-m:gaW.i  hereditary  in  favour  of  the 
houf'e  ot  Holftein  Gottorp.  If  credit 
may  he  given  to  the  accoiinia  we  receive 
of  the  preparations  making  both  by  the 
Turks  and  Rufllans,'' for/the  enfuing 
campaign,  there  is  no  room  to  exped  a 
peace  between  thofe  two  powers.** 

SWEDEN. 

Storkholwy  Jan,  25.  “  From  Skara 
in  haft  Gothland,  we  have  juft  leceived 
the  following  account  of  a  fingular  phse- 
lu  menon  in  that  province.  During  the 
whole  month  of  September  laft  the  cle¬ 
ment  was  obfeured  with  clouils,  except 
the  6th  and  the  13th  days.  The  zad  a 
very  heavy  rain  fell,  which  was  followed 
by  an  extreme  heat,  which  lafted  till  fix 
in  the  evening;  next  day  there  fell  ano¬ 
ther,  which  may  properly  be  called  an 
eled’ic  rain,  as  each  drop  as  it  fell  to  the 
prn\ind  threw  out  fire;  and,  had  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  night,  the  whole  diftrid 
nnift  have  been  in  flames.  During  the 
whole  rain  there  was  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning.  On  the  25th  following  the  above 
extraordinary  rain  was  followed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  greatly  ihook  !hc 
mountain  named  Kina  Kulle,  and  de- 
ftroyed  five  parillies.** 

ITALY. 

Leghorrit  Jan,  18.  “  On  the  19th 

inltant  a  terrible  ftorm  fuddenly  arufc 
here,  which  broke  a  great  many  win¬ 
dows,  and  made  the  fea  rage  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  ieveral  fhips  in  the  harbour 
were  driven  on  ftiore,  and  fome  loft ;  a* 
mong  them  the  St  George,  and  two  c* 
thers  laden  with  oil,  Malt,  and  coral, 
bound  for  London. — The  captain  of  a 
fhip  arrived  from  Tunis  reports,  that 
three  days  before  bis  departure  an 
earthquake  happened  there,  which  did 
confiderablc  damage,  and  (xxrafioned  the 
lofs  of  fevcral  (hips  in  the  harbour.** 

FRANCE. 

Parity  Feb,  14.  “  Early  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  of  the  4th  inftant,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  military  hofpital  at  Metz,  and 
burnt  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that  in  Icfs 
than  four  hours  6co  fquare  toifes  of  that 
building  were  dettroyed  :  happily  all  the 
fick  were  taken  out  fafe.** 

Pmru,  Feb.  14.  The  ceremony  of 
\pL.  XXilL 
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the  folemn  procefBon  of  the  knights  of 
the  Blue  Ribbon,  on  the  day  of  the  pu¬ 
rification  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  plaintive  voice  calling  out« 
.S/Ve,  my  unhappy ^  father  J  It  came 
from  the  daughter  of  Monf.  de  la  Cha- 
lotais,  who,  with  a  petition  in  one  hand^* 
and  in  the  other  her  (on,  a  boy  about 
feven  years  of  age,  upon  her  knees  moft: 
humbly  implored  his  majefty  to  permit 
that  unfortunate  magiftrate  her  father  to 
ftay  at  his  fe.it  near  Rennes,  and  pafs  the 
remain^tfr  of  his  days  with  his  family. 
The  king  ordered  the  duke  de  Noaillea 
to  take  the  petition  and  inquire,  into  the 
merits  of  it ;  fince  which  the  order  which 
M.  de  la  Chalotais  had  received  to  go  to 
Loches,  has  been  revoked,  and  he  is 
permitted  to  remain  with'  his  family. 
THe  duke  d’Aiguillon  is  faid  to  have  in- 
terefted  himlVlf  very  itiuch  in  his  favour 
upon  this  occafion,  which  docs  him  great 
honour,  and  has  gained  him  great  cre¬ 
dit  with  the  public*  It  is  likewife  affu- 
red,  that  the  duke  d’Aiguillon  has  much 
at  heart  the  rcftoring.of  the  old  magif- 
trates  to  their  fundtions. 

“  The  duke  de  Chaulnes  is  no  longer 
confined  to  Havre  de  Grace ;  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  live  at  PoifTy,  but  is  for¬ 
bid  to  go  into  the  foreft  of  St  Germain 
cn  Laye,  though  it  is  juft  by  the  place 
of  his  rcfideucc. 

“  It  is  thought  the  poft  of  grand  maf- 
ter  of  the  artillery  will  be  given  to  the 
count  de  Provence,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
dauphin.**  ^ 

ENGLAND. 

London,  February  19.— to 26. 

The  death  of  the  grand  fignior  will 
probably  make  a  great  change  in  the  pre- 
fent  pofture  of  affairs.  It  is  fatd,  that 
the  emprefs  carried  on  the  war  with  the 
greateft  vigour,  having  been  irritated  by 
tome  exprelfions  which  Were  faid  to  have 
fallen  from  the  grand  fignior  juft  before 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  bc'that  at  it 
may,  the  rifings  in  Rufiia,  and  the  late 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  Ruffians  againft  Siliftria, 
may  incline  both  parties  to  think  of 
peace,  more  cfpecially  if  the  emprefs 
it  ould  lower  a  li»tlc  her  demands. 

Letters  received  by  this  day’s  Holland 
mail  fromConftantinople.  naention,  that 
when  the  iate  grand  fignior  perceived 
his  laft  moments  approaching,  he  lent 
for  the  Sultan  Abdul  liamct  hti  brother, 
Ss 
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recommcndeii  to  him  the  education  of 
i)».!im  his  only  fon,  aged  thirteen  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  gave  him  to  underlland, 
that  he  ardently  delired  that  he  would 
fcuonlly  employ  himfelf  in  the  falutary 
woik  of  ptrtcc:  and  that  fome  fteps  arc 
already  t,dcen  for  that  purpofe. 

Letters  from  the  Low'er  Elbe,  dated 
tlic  8»h  inft.  advife,  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  Intelligence  from  Ruflia,  that  the 
feditious  incrcafe  daily  in  numbers,  and 
that  they  are  computed  by  many  to  a* 
mount  to  ico,ooo;  but  others  fay  they 
do  n(it  exceed  40,000.  Their  leader 
declares  he  does  not  aim  at  the  impel  ial 
crown,  but  intends  to  hold  it  for  his 
dearly-beloved  fon  the  grand  duke  Paul. 
Thcfe  letters  add,  that  couriers  had  been 
ient  to  the  allied  courts,  and  that  a 
neighbouring  cue  had  given  f«>r  anfwer. 
It  at  it  was  relolvcd  to  furnilh  to  Kuf- 
fia  tlu-  fucconrs  fupulattd  by  treaty,  pro¬ 
vided  they  wenid  previonlly  reflore  the 
piovineCfc  v^hich  hid  been  «jbliged  to  be 
ceded  by  the  treaty  oi  Neultadt. 

Adviccfcfrom  the  Htgue  mention  the 
Ri.nian  ambaflaOor  there  being  recalled. 

'1  hey  write  fr<  rn  Gibraltar,  that  a 
large  French  man  of  war  was  lt)!l  the 
24lh  of  hfl  rroiuh  in  the  Streights. 

H  C)  U  S  E  C  O  M  M  O  N  S.  [P.  285.] 

Mr  Woodfall  being  afked  the  names 
of  his  fervactK,  gave  in  the  names  of 
three  of  his  compolitors ;  when,  after  a 
violent  debate,  the  qiitdion  was  put, 
“  Whether  thcfe  three  ihould  be  order- 
‘  td  to  attend  next  day;’'  which  was 
carried,  Ayes  144,  Noes  40. 

Ft'b.  t  S.  The  order  of  tlie  day,  “  for  the 
‘  examination  of  the  witnefies  relative  to 
‘  the  author  of  the  libel  upt»n  the  fpeak- 
er,”  was  called  for ;  on  w  hich  Mr  Herbert 
moved,  “  That  John  Horne,  now  in  the 

*  cutlt'dy  <‘f  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  and 

*  Penny,  Sterndalc,  and  Davis,  thiee 
‘  Compolitors  belonging  to  the  priiitcr 

*  of  the  paper  wherein  the  libel  was 
‘  pub’i filed,  fliouUl  feparaiely  be  called 

*  in.*'  On  thl.->  a  debate  cnfiied,  “  Whe- 

*  rwr  the  fp*  akcr,  receiving  the  quef- 

*  tions  from  i\.eh  members  as  chofe  to 
‘  ii  ierri>gate  the  witnclTes,  fhonld  afk 
‘  th  fc  qncfliiuis  as  from  the  members? 
‘  or  "ht  ther  he  ihould  be  left  at  liberty 

*  to  put  lucli  quillioiTs  as  feemed  to  him 
‘  tit  and  pertinent  ?” 

'I'i’e  fpc..ker  acquainted  the  houfe, 
that  ai  y  iiii  nber  w  ho  had  a  queAion  to 
propolc  lo  Mr  lluruc  cr  the  printers^ 
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muft  write  it  down  and  deliver  it  to  him 
before  the  prifoncr  was  called  in,  as  no 
member  was  at  liberty  to  fpcak  when 
the  mace  was  at  the  bar. 

This  occalioned  a  fliort  debate;  fome 
members  denying  the  fpeaker’s  foie  right 
of  alkiiig  the  quellions;  others  were  for 
it.  One  gentleman  called  the  proceed¬ 
ing  ridiculous. 

Mr  Geo.  Onflow*  faid,  he  was  afhamed 
to  hear  their  proceeding  called  ridicu¬ 
lous;  that  w'liat  the  fpeakcr  had  faid 
w'as  ftridly  according  to  the  order  of 
that  houfe,  as  they  might  fee  by  their 
journals,  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Fenwick  and 
others. 

The  affair  of  the  mace  being  at  length 
happily  adjufted,  to  the  fatisfadion  of 
the  conflidi^ig  parties  (it  being  refolved 
that  the  Ipeaker  alone  flioiild  inteiro* 
gate  the  witneiTes),  Mr  Horne  was  or¬ 
dered  to  the  bar. 

Richard  Penny  w^as  then  called  in,  and 
the  following  arc  ihc  moft  material  quci- 
tior.s  pul  to  him  by  the  fpeaker; 

What  occupation  do  you 
follow?  Atjpwtr,  1  am  a  printer. 

D»>  you  f-»llo\v  any  particular 
bj«.  '.ch  of  the  printing  bnfinefs? 

^7.  Yes,  that  of  a  compolitor. 

Are  you  a  niafter  printer,  or  do 
yon  w  ork  as  a  journeyman  ? 

/i.  I  w'ork  as  a  journeyman, 

With  whom?  .7.  With  Henry 
Sanipfon  Woodfall,  printCT  of  the  Pulv 
lie  Advertifer. 

Do  you  any  part  of  the  news-paper 
calUd  the  Public  Advertifer?^  /7.  Ido, 
What  part  ?  A.  Sometimes  cf- 
fays,  fonietimes  paragraphs,  at  others 
advertifements. 

The  clerk  was  ordered  to  deliver  into 
his  hands  the  paper  of  the  nth  inftant, 
wherein  the  libel  upon  the  fpeaker  was 
publilhed. 

^iery  ft  cm  the  fpeaker.  Did  you 
compofe  all  or  any  part  of  the  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Knl.  and 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons? 

A,  Yes,  I  cornpofed  a  part,  and  left 
off  at  the  word  pun^ilio, 

^  Are  you  the  only  compofitor  cm* 
ployed  upon  the  paper,  or  are  there  0- 
thers?  A.  Tli'eie  arc  five  couipofitorl 
bcfides  myfelf.  . 

He  was  delired  to  name  them;  ao® 
named  them  accordingly.  . 

From  w'hat  was  the  letter  addw* 
fed  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  coW^oisdl 

A*  From  a  manufeript. 
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^  Do  yon  know  the  hand- writing 
of  tKat  manufcript  ? 
yf.  1  do  not. 

^  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  Mr 
llorjic’s  hand-writing  ? 

I  cannot  tell;  I  never  faw  him 

wri^e. 

What  became  of  the  manufcript 
after  the  letter  was  compofed  ? 

//.  It  was  delivered  to  Mr  VVoodfdl. 
i'l-  Do  yoii  know  any  thing  of  a 
proo^-lhect  of  the  letter? 

V.  That  alfo  was  delivered  to  Mr 
Woodfall. 

Did  you  fee  it  afterwards? 

.V.  I  did. 

Did  you  fee  any  correftions,  any 
ma. kR  in  wiiting  upon  it? 

A.  There  were  fome. 

P.  Can  you  tell  of  whofe  hand  wri¬ 
ting  A.  1  cannot. 

^  Where  was  the  proof-fheet  of  the 
letter,  addreffed  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
lent  to?  A,  I  do  not  know. 

Hy  what  melVenger  was  it  fent? 

>•/.  1  cannot  tell. 

In  how  long  a  time  was  it  return¬ 
ed  with  the  corredions? 

A.  In  about  ten  minutes. 

Do  you  know  the  prifoner  at  the 

bar  r 

I  have  feen  the  gentleman  about 
twice  before,  but  never  had  the  pdeafurc 
to  convcvfe  with  him. 

You  never  faw  him  write,  nor  do 
you  know  his  hand-writing  ? 

A,  I  never  faw  him  write,  and  cannot 
be  pofitive  as  to  his  hand-writing. 

Mr  Horne  was  then  told,  “  if  he  had 
‘  any  queftions  to  propofe  to  the  evi- 
‘  dence  he  might  propofe  them.”  To 
which  Mr  Horne  replied,  “  I  would  afk 

*  the  evidence,  whether,  before  this  mo- 
‘  rnent,  he  ever  heard  me  fpeak  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  Brentford. 

Penny  and  Mr  Horne  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  Mr  Dempder  begged 
leave  to  fiate  a  doubt  he  laboured  under 
lefpeding  the  propriety,  or  indeed  jtif- 
tice,  of  the  proceeding;  for,  argued  Mr 
Dempfter,  “  the  houfc  has  entered  a  re- 
‘  foliition  upon  the  journals  againft  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publilhers,  of 

*  this  infamous  libel ;  yet  you  arc  exi- 
‘  mining  a  man  who,  by  bin  own  con- 
‘  felTion,  appears  to  have  liecn  concern- 

*  cd  in  the  printing  of  this  very  libel. 
‘  I  ihall  fubmit  it,  therefore,  as  a  quef- 

tion  to  the  houfc,  whether  the  evi¬ 
dences  fbould  Qot  be  informed  from 


*  the  chair,  that  nothing  in  their  tefti- 
‘  mony  ihall  go  to  involve  them  in  the 

‘  criminality;  as  it  is  a  violation  of  all  * 

*  juftice  to  make  a  man  convid  himfcItV' 
The  Ipeaker  in  reply  faid,  “  That,  if  the 

‘  houi'c  requefted  it,  he  would  give  the  * 
‘  evidences  fuch  information;  but  that  • 
‘  it  w'38  contrary  to  the  forms  obferved 

*  in  any  court  of  judicature,  as  many 
‘  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  prefent 
‘  could  teftify.** 

John  Sterndalc,  another  of  Mr  Wood- 
fall’s  compofitors,  w’as  then,  in  company 
with  Mr  Horne,  intrinluccd  to  the  bar. 
Queftions,  in  fubftance  the  fame  as  thofe 
pr*>pofcd  to  Penny,  were  addrcHcd  to 
him  from  the  chair,  and,  from  his  an- 
fwers,  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  com- 
pofed  a  line  of  the  libel.  He  was  aiked* 
“  Who  carried  the  proof-fheet  to  be 
corredted  ?” 

“  He  could  not  tell.” 

“  Who  generally  were  the  meffengers 
‘  on  thofe  occafions?”  His  anfwer  was, 
“  Boys,  whom  we  call  r/evi/j.’*  “Did 

*  he  know  any  thing  of  Mr  Horne’s  br- 

‘  ing  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Sir- 

*  Fli'tehcr  Norton  ?”  He  replied,  “He 
‘  had  heard  his  mafter  fay  that  Mr  Horne 
‘  was  the  writer  of  that  letter.” 

.Charles  Davis,  a  third  compofilor,  was 
then  placed  at  the  bar  and  interrogated. 
He  proved  as  much  as  the  two  preceding 
evidences;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  nothing. 
The  interrogation  of  the  evidences  l>ciug 
finiflied,  the  fpeakcr  addrefled  the  pri- 
foner  in  terms  fubftantialiy  as  follows: 

“  Mr  Home,  you  have  heard  the  whole 
‘  of  the  charge  agaiufl  you,  both  from 
‘  Mr  Woodfall  and  the  evidences  jult 
‘  now  examined.  If  you  have  any  thing 
‘  to  fay  in  exculpation  of  yourfelf,  or 

*  defence  to  make,  now  is  your  time  to 
‘  offer  it.  I  muft  remind  you,  that  you 

*  have  no  occation  to  fay  any  thing  teiid- 
‘  ing  to  convidl  yourfelf.”  Mr  Horne, 
In  an  addrefs  to  the  chair,  delivered 
liimfelf  thus : 

“  Sir,  I  have  only  my  thanks  to  return 
‘  for  the  indulgence  and  pcrfonal  fa- 
‘  vours  which  havt  been  (hewn  me.— 

‘  There  is.  Sir,  a  maxim  laid  down  by 

*  a  very  wife  man,  a  maxim  that  hither* 

‘  to  I  have  founrl  no  reafon  to  difpute; 

*  it  is,  that  Jrntht  ho*W'ver  Jirong  of 

‘  itfel/f  ^at  never'  Jh^Hg  to 

*  oppofe  a  vote.  1  truft,  however,  that, 
*'from  the  event  of  this  day,  1  Hiall  be 

*  convinced  my  friend's  ma^im  in  one 

*  inftaiice  failed.” 
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^iery  from  the  chair,  “  Is  that  all 
yon  have  to  fay,  Sir?”  /4.  Yea. 

'  He  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr  Herbert  then  apologized  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  the  houfe,  and  ad¬ 
ded,  that,  as  the  evidence  had  not  pro¬ 
ved  Mr  Horne  the  author  of  the  libel, 
to  evince  his  impartiality,  he  flionid 
move,  “  that  Mr  Horne  be  now  dif 
‘  charged  from  the  enftody  of  the  fer- 
‘  jeant  at  arms.” — Mr  Sawbriilge  moved 
this  amendment,  “  Without  paying  his 
‘  fees.” — Mr  Phipps  feconded  the  mo¬ 
tion  thus  amended,  upon  a  principle  that 
be  ought  not  to  pay  for  the  negled  of 
his  accufers,  in  not  having  witnefles  fuf- 
ficient  to  prove  the  charge  on  the  firfl 
day;  and  that,  if  fuch  a  procedure  was 
once  eflabliflied  as  a  precedent,  it  would 
be  in  the  power  of  a  malicious  perfon  to 
ruin  any  man,  by  producing  frelh'  w’it- 
iiefl'es  dav  after  day,  and  thus  keeping 
him  a  prilbncr  during  the  whole  felfions. 
( Cohnel  Barre's  fpeech  in  our  next. ) 

OiiThurtday,  Conftantine  Phipps  ad- 
drefll’d  the  houle  in  behalf  of  Mr  Wood- 
fall,  a  prifoncr  in  the  cuflody  of  their 
Seijeant  at  Arms,  for  printing  a  letter  in 
the  Piiblic  Adverlifcr  reBediug  on  the 
Speaker;  and  after  fpeaking  a  Ihort  time 
in  his  behalf,  prefented  a  petition,  which 
V  as  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table;  its 
purport  w'as  an  humble  addrels  and  f  ip- 
j'lication  of  enlargement  from  his  p  v- 
K'i.»  cc'nfincmenl.  Lord  North  laid,  tuat 
the  decent  demeanour  if  the  prifouer, 
ihe  candour  of  his  acknowledging  his 
error,  and  the  refpedl  and  fubmillion 
which  he  had  unif  rmly  Hiewm  the 
luuife,  in  a  great  degue  kfiened  uis  cri¬ 
minality;  but  that  the  honourable  mem¬ 
ber  who  lirft  made  the  motion  for  hi» 
being  committed  to  the  e*  ft  dv  of  the 
Seijeant  at  Anns  delerud  ’he  if  r’por!  of 
ihc  houft.  He  wa-  d.f.uid  to  itu  w 
ii^ercy  to  the  petirit  nei .  b.i'  he  thfmght 
i\  lew  davs  inipri!*  nmtnr  lenient 

a  puniOiment ;  a  d  y  oi  mercy  uo  id 
cornc,  but  was  m  t  yet  at  hand.  He 
liierefoTc  tecouded  a  m«»ti(.n  m  fdv  for  -e 
jcfiting  the  petitim.  Mr  O  ft  )\v  fp  kc 
for  tlic  difeharge  of  the  pnl..nei.  At 
length  the  qutrti  n  be>.  g  put  by  the 
fpeaker,  whether  U  8.  Worclf.ill  be  cal¬ 
led  to  the  ban  ar.».:  d.fcharged?  It  was 
caiiicd  in  the  i.ega*ive. 

N  tvk ill. Handing  the  prejudices  ufual 
iy  t  utertaineii  .  giiinft  mimfters,  it  mart 
be  ackiu'ulidgtd  that  lord  N'-rth’j  Cen- 
dui5l  cu  the  i.iic  aftair  relative  to  the 


printer  and  Mr  Horne,  was  equally  fen, 
(ible  and  ingenuous.  Not  a  man  in  Eng¬ 
land  entertained  the  Icaft  doubt  of  Mr 
Horne's  guilt ;  yet  as  there  was  not  afuf- 
fidcncy  of  legal  evidence  to  prove  the 
guilt,  Iprd  North  was  againft  the  con? 
vidion ;  and  when  many  of  the  popular 
members  talked  of  Horne’s  acquittal  a| 
a  thing  that  would  difgrace  the  hdulc 
w’ithbut  doors,  his  lordihip  greatly  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  the  houfe  could  onlv  be 
‘  difgraced  by  abfurdity  or  tnjuftice; 

‘  that  government  neither  wiihed  (ot 
‘  offences  nor  offenders;  and  that  gen- 
‘  tlemen  might  as  well  fay,  the  judges 
‘  fitting  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  difgraced 
‘  whenever  a  prifoncr  before  them  was 
‘  acquitted  through  a  deficiency  of  legal 
‘  evidence,  as  fay  that  the  acquittal  of 
‘  Mr  Horne  would  bringa  difgraCe  upon 
‘  the  commons  of  England.”  Ho  ad¬ 
ded,  “  that  to  convid  Mr  Home  with* 

‘  out  legal  evidence,  would  indeed  be  a 
‘  ready  way  to  bring  real  difgrace  upon 
‘  the  houfe;  and  that  he  would  rather 
‘  bear  the  cenfure  of  a  thouDind  fools, 

‘  than  deferve  the  condemnation  of  one 
*  fetiftblc  man  by  an  unwarrantable 
‘  adion.”  •  • 

On  Friday  a  motion  was  made  format 
king  Mr  Grenville’s  ad  refpeding  trying 
of  controverted  eledions  by  committee 
perpetual.  Great  drbates  arofe  upon  it, 
and  continued  until  i  a  o’clock,  when  the 
houfe  divided ;  for  the  bill  ayo;  againft 
it  lax.  '  f 

We  arc  informed,  that  a '  patriotic^ 
colonel  fpoke  on  the  above  occafiuo 
to  the  following  purport: — Sir,  I 
feel  an  impoflibllity,  upon  the  picfimt 
occafton,  of  giving  a  filent  yo^c. 
every  moiivc  that  can  touch  a  man,  to 
call  in  the  moft  perfuafive,  or  the  moft’ 
eiithufiaftic  terms,  on  the  hoyfe,  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  continue  this  palladium  of  the 
P'ivi’eges  of  thi**  houfe,  and  therefore  of 
the  wh  Jie  people  of  Britain.  Let  us  re¬ 
fled  on  what  was  the  mode  of  difcolfion 
ill  Ihtfc  cafes :  It  muft  be  in  the  remern* 
brance  of  every  man  in  this  houle* 
the  trial  of  eleditms  was  a  mockery  of 
all  decency  and  coinrpon  fenfe.  Sir, 
were  juftly  called  a  court  w'bere  Ihef® 
were  few  to  hear,  and  many  to  judge; 
the  open  and  barefaced  proftitutiot'* 
what  we  call  trial,  in  which  numbers 

witneffes  and  counfel  were  heard  bv  a 

few  members,  in  cafes  that  the 
houft  viiied  in,  \yi.hout  ha v  ng, heard 
fyiUblc  of  the  evidence :  This  P*?* 
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ftitution,  Sir,  I  fay,  was  a  fcandal  to  the 
huufc.  What  is  your  mode?  By  this 
bill  you  throw  the  trial  into  a  method 
that  is,  of  all  others,  the  freeft  from  ob- 
jt  <flion8,  in  which  every  evil  in  the  old 
method  is  removed,  and  every  advan¬ 
tage  doubled.  Would  you  return,  Hot¬ 
tentot  like,  to  your  guts  and  garbage? 
Surely  it  is  impoflible.  I  am  confident 
the  honour  of  the  houfe  will  forbid  fuch 
a  determination  this  day.  But,  Sir,  why 
d  >cb  the  iiob'.c  lord  contend  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  bill?  Who  can  be  his  ad- 
vifer  appears  to  me  incomprehenfible : 
No  fiiend,  I  will  venture  to  alTcrt.  You 
have  power  enough,  you  have  weight  c- 
nongh,  you  have  ways  enough  of  win¬ 
ning  the  aftedtions  of  thofc  who  come 
within  your  walls;  why  therefore  will 
you  contend  for  farther  power,  which  is 
♦kIiouk  to  the  people  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  ?  Surely  the  noble  lord  would  adt  a 
more  interefted  part  in  gaining  the 
fiiendilup  and  the  love  of  the  upright 
and  honeft  part  of  the  kingdom,  by 
(landing  up  the  advocate  of  the  bill  in- 
llead  of  oppofing  it,  when  his  oppofilion 
can  mean  no  better  than  rendering  it  in- 
eH'cdtiial.  Sir,  it  is  being  held  up  to  the 
people  as  a  perpetual  lecurity  pf  the 
rights  of  eiedtion,  and  a  furety  that  it 
iliall  net  be  a  mere  temporary  trial,  to 
die  and  leave  only  a  remembrance  of  the 
blciTings  it  might  have  uccaQoned,  that 
we  want  at  prefent :  let  the  noble  lord 
confider  the  importance  of  being  handed 
di>wii  to  pofterity  as  fo  great  a  friend  to 
the  conilitution,  by  befriending  this  pro- 
pofition.  « 

On  Tuefday  the  following  important 
papers  were  ordered  to  to  be  laid  before 
the  low’er  affembly An  account  of  the 
total  quantities  of  foreign  linens  export¬ 
ed  from  England  from  Chrifimas  1771 
to  Chriftmas  1773,  converted  into  Bii- 
tifl)  yards,  w'ith  an  account  of  the  duties 
drawn  back  ;  of  the  amount  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  all  Britiih  manufadures  exported 
fr*  m  England'to  Holland,  Germany, 
Ui.lfia,  and  Ireland;  of  the  total  amount 
of  all  fotcign  g  >e>d8  and  merchandizes 
exported  frt>m  England  to  the  above 
places  within  the  fame  period. 

It  is  reported,  that  as  the  people  of 
Bodon  have  given  orders  to  their  attor- 
ncy-general  to  find  out  and  profecute 
the  rioters,  and  have  voted  a  (um  of 
money  to  the  India  company  f^»r  the  tea 
that  has'been  defiroyed,  lu*  farther  ooy 
iice  will  Ik:  takeu  of  ihc  affkir* 


IRELAND. 

Corke^  Feb*  14.  ”  On  Saturday  laft, 
about  four  in  the  morning,  Mr  Macar- 
thy,  fub-(heri(f  of  this  county,  and  a  par¬ 
ty  of  the  28th  regiment,  attacked  the 
fortification  and  entrenchments  of  the 
noted  capt.  Pratt  (an  outlaw)  and  hU 
forces,  at  Killrulh,  into  which  they^ 
about  two  years  ago,  made  a  forcilile 
entry,  and  fince  kept  the  polTcnion  ille¬ 
gally.  The  attack  laded  two  hours  and 
a  half,  during  which  time  Pratt  and  hit 
party  kept  a  continual  firing  upon  them 
through  thirty*  fix  port  holes,  which 
wxre  made  round  his  garrifon,  and 
wounded  two  of  the  foldxrs,  whofe 
wounds,  it  is  fuppufed,  will  prove  mor¬ 
tal.  The  juo(  of  the  garrifon  being  fet 
on  fire,  Pratt  and  his  party  were  obliged 
to  come  forth,  and  then  were  appre¬ 
hended,  and  ydlerday  committed  to  the 
county  goal.'* 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh,  March  3. 

The  following  is  a  true  (late  of  the 
fa<d  relative  to  the  aiTidination  of  cant. 
Fergufon,  taken  from  the  Icttcis  o(  diffe¬ 
rent  gentlemen,  who  were  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  when  this  crime  w'aa 
committed : 

**  Capt.  Fergufon  and  capt.  Roache 
were  both  paPengers  aboard  the  Vaniit- 
tart,  capt.  Young,  which  failed  from  In¬ 
dia  in  May  1773.  Roache  was  very 
quarrclfomc,  he  had  not  been  many  day# 
aboard  when  he  had  differences  with 
moft  of  the  paffengers.  Among  others, 
he  quarrelled  with  capt.  Fergufon,  to 
whom  he  behaved  fo  til  at  Madeira,  that  ^ 
capt.  Fergufon  was  under  ,a  ncceffjty  of 
calling  him  out  (the  commiffion  which 
he  b<*re  having,  in  fome  meafure,  reftp- 
red  Roache  to  the  rank  of  a  geutlcinan  * 
a  charaifter  to  which,  by  his  condud,  he 
had  long  before  forfeited  all  pretenfions); 
but  he  refufed  to  fight,  and,  in  the  pre-- 
fcnce  of  Mi  Murray  the  conful,  and 
other  gentlemen,  made  all  the  conceft 
(ions  which  capt.  Fergufon  required. 
The  bafe  and  daftardly  behaviour  of 
capt  Roache,  upon  thi^  occaflon,  pre¬ 
vented  the  moft  refpcdtable  of  the  paf* 
fcngcr<.  from  ever  fpeaking  Jo  him  again : 
and,  having  perfevered  in  the  fame  con¬ 
duct,  the  whole  gentlemen  in  the  (hip,  a 
few  weeki  after,  unaoimoufly 
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with  cnpf.  Young:,  that  he  fliould  be  ex-  drawn  his  fword,  he  fhewed  not  the 
peiled  from  iheir  table;  which  accor-  leaft  adivity  nor  motion,  but,  in  the 
dingly  w’as  done,  with  circunaftances  of  twinkling  of  an  eye,  reeled  and  fell  to 
the  moft  miHTJifying  contempt.  the  ground,  and  expired  in  a  few  mo- 

“  This  defpcratc  lifuaiion,  into  which  mtnth. 
his  own  coiulud  hul  broii^'ht  him,  and  “  Such  are  the  circnmftznces  of  a 
the  deteftation  in  v.hich  he  \va>  nniver-  murder,  as  bafe  and  unprovoked,  as 
i/illy  held,  excited  his  rcveiige;  and,  as  bn  barons  and  inhuman;  and  liicn  the 
be  1  ooked  upon  his  .^nfiaidly  behaviour  unhappy  fate  of  a  gentleman,  who,  if  the  ' 

at  Madeira  to  have  been  at  leafl  the  firit  pofleflion  of  every  virtue  and  good  qua* 
caiile  of  this,  his  revenge  I'ccms  to  have  lity,  which  could  adorn  his  character  a i 
been  particularly  direded  againft  capt.  a  foldier,  and  as  a  man,  could  have  fc- 
Firgui'on,  though,  to  the  conr.mon  lol*  cured  from  Inch  an  untimely  end,  de- 
eiiers  and  Tailors,  the  only  people  who  ferved  as  little  as  any  man  that  ever 
converfed  with  him,  he  had  frequently  exiflcd  to  have  died  by  the  dagger  of  an 
tienounced  his  vengeance  againft  every  aifaflin.” 

gentleman  in  the  (hip.  Thcfe  threats  The  Oiip  Buchanan  of  Glafgow,  capt. 
were  tre^-ted  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  James  Mv)ody,  from  New-York  to  Bour¬ 
ns  the  bravadoes  of  a  bully,  who  wanted  deanx,  loaded  with  2500  barrels  of  flour, 
to  .ad'uir.c  courage,  which  it  was  well  was  loft  neir  Bourdeaux  on  the  aid  of 
known  he  had  not:  but  it  was  not  at-  Jinuary  lift.  The  whole  crew  perillied. ' 
tended  to,  that  it  require*  no  courage  Eighteen  hundred  barrels  of  the  flour 
10  attneb  a  man  by  furprife,  and  un-  were  got  out  fafe ;  the  remainder  of  the 
guarded  in  the  dark.  cargo  was  conlidcrably  damaged. 

“  Upon  the  4th  of  September,  the  VC-  On  Saturday  fe’en-night,  Mr  John 
ry  day  of  the  aniv;^!  of  tlie  fnip  at  the  Mntdoch,  merchant  in  GUlgow,  was 
C'.pr  of  Good  Hope,  Roichc  cime  a-  unfortimatcly  thrf)wn  frirm  his  hoffeas 
Ihore,  litc  in  the  afternoon,  after  all  the  he  was  returning  from  Piifley,  and  frao* 
other  palTengers,  anrl,  in  the  dufk  of  the  fared  his  Ikull  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
oening,  came  fK-ulking  about  the  door  did  on  the  Tuelday  thereafter, 
of  the  hnufe  where  he  had  learned  that  On  Sunday  morning,  about  two  o’- 
'Capt.  Fergufon  lodjted ;  and  when  it  W’as  clock,  the  poft  boy,  riding  the  mail  from 
dark,  lent  a  melFige  to  him,  in  the  name  Linlithgow  to  Falkirk,  wis  attacked  near 
i»f  his  friend  licnt.  Mirtin,  that  he  w'ilh-  the  Three- mile  town  by  two  foot  pads, 
cd  to  fee  him  iTumedutely  at  his  lodgings.  One  of  them  gave  him  a  ftroke  on  tbc 
Uipt.  Fergufon  went  unlufplciou'^^,  de-  head  with  a  (tick,  which  br«)ught  him  to 
leucelef?,  and  unguarded;  and,  as  he  the  ground,  where,  afrer  beating  and 
lurr.ed  the  corner  of  the  ftrcct,  was  (lib*  bruifing  him  in  a  cruel  manner,  they  left’ 
l)cd  to  the  heart  by  Koaehe,  who  flood  him,  car*-yinji:  oflf  with  them  the  horfc 
with  his  fword  ready  drawn  for  the  bar-  and  mail.  Upon  fearch  the  horfc  and 
liarous  purpofe.  He  received  repeated  mail  were  foon  after  found  in  an  inclo- 
Aabs  before  he  had  time  to  lift  even  f.:s  fare  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  place  of 
cane  in  his  own  dttence;  and,  when  attack.  Luckily  the  mail  and  bags  were 
faint  with  lot's  of  bUn  d,  and  the  many  intirc,  and  nothing  abftra^ted. 
wour/.s  which  he  had  rcceivd,  he  at-  Tlicy  write  from  Aberdeen,  that  laft' 
templed  to  d»’aw  his  fword,  which  he  week,  as  the  mill- wiight  of  themillof 
bid  not  nowfirength  to  guide.  Roache  Ihickie  adjufting  the  runner,  he  was 
feiced  upon  it,  broke  it,  and  Icrupled  unhappily  killed  by  the  breaking  of  the 
not  t'l  flab  him,  when  falling  and  difarm-  ft  >ne,  and  another  min  was  dangerouflf 
el,  and  irflantly  made  his  efcape,  avail-  wounded. 

xng  hlnrifclf  thaldaiknefs  whii  h  h  h1  Wc  tiear  from  Dunfermline,  thili  <>•*. 
f)  m.uch  afttfted  him  in  the  perpe’ratron  Wednefday  fe’en-night,  a  mdanchnlf 
<  f  this bife  and  inhuman  murder.  C-ipt.  accident  happened  in  the  coaMeTcl  o» 
Fergufon  received  no  fewer  th  in  nr.c  Blackburn,  near  that  place.  Threeroen 
wciirds,  and  all  upon  the  left  fufr,  which  went  to  their  work  in  the  Tnoming,ha' 
wift  have  been  ^n.cn  v^  hen  <  ft*  his  guard,  ving  good  air  in  the  mine  the  day 
indeed,  it  appears  from  the  depohti  in  fo»e,  and  did  not  fufpedt  any  thing  dfr 
of  a  principal  witncL,  whefe  evidence  at  that  time.  Two 
'••as  taken  by  the  court  (>f  iufrice  at  the  f.arthcft  into  the  m 
Capa,  that,  a:icr  capt,  I'crgulon  had  the  bad  air,  and  i 


of  the  men  that  weni 
ine  were  feized 
m mediately  dn'ppa* 
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down  ;  the  third,  not  beinjj  fo  far  in, 
turned,  and  c;<nie  out  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty:  he  went  imiv.ediatciy  and  told 
Jv  hn  R'iberlft'n  the  coal- grieve,  and  an- 
('tlier  miner,  w  ho  both  ran  with  all  pof- 
fibie  fixed,  and  got  down  into  the  mine, 
thinking  to  lave  the  other  two  men,  but 
unfortunately  they  went  too  far  in,  and 
lliated  the  lame  unhappy  fate  with  the 
others.  They  are  much  regreted,  cfpe- 
ci  lily  Mr  Robert fon,  who  was  very  well 
elteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Wc 
he;ir  their  bodies  have  been  fince  got 
cut. 

Wc  are  informed,  that  Mr  Wright, 
colk(flor  of  North  American  plants,  and 
gardener  to  his  niajefty  at  Quebec,  w  ill 
loon  fet  out  for  Terra  de  Labradore,  in 
order  to  make  difeoveries  in  that  uncul¬ 
tivated  and  barren  part  of  the  world, 
where  no  bo^nifl  ever  was.  That  en- 
terprifing  young  man  has  already  lacriti- 
ced  part  of  his  youth  for  the  gowd  of  his 
country,  and  ftdl  has  that  zeal  for  it, 
ard  the  good  of  mankind,  tliat  he  glo- 
rits  to  re  encounter  thole  miferics  and 
hardffiips  he  has  often  furmounted  in 
the  w  ilds  of  America. 

On  Thurlday  faft,  a  butcher  was  con¬ 
victed  of  ufing  light  weights;  for  which 
ctfence  tlic  magillratee  hned  him  in  $  1. 
fterling. 

Laft  Friday  night,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Capilaire  Club  gave  their  annual  ball. 
The  company  conlilled  of  near  200  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen  of  the  hill  dillin<flion. 
Their  drcflVs  were  extremely  rich  and 
elegant.  Her  grace  the  duchefs  of 

I) - s  and  Mrs  General  S — t  made  the 

iiioft  brilliant  appearance.  Mrs  S— t’s 
jewels  alone,  it  ,is  faid,  were  above 
30.000 1.  in  value.  The  ball  was  open¬ 
ed  about  feven,  and  ended  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  when  a  moft  elegant 
entertainment  ferved  up. 

On  Saturday  evening  laft,  there  was  a 
C’uudeaifdus  among  the  Journeymen 
Prii  ters,  on  account  of  the  dccifion  of 
the  houfc  of  Peers  in  the  great  caufc  of 
literary  property  in  their  favours. — Their 
adherents  were  rather  licentious;  and 
though  the  final  decifion  of  that  caufc  is 
of  the  ulmoft  confequcnce,  not  only  to 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  but  alfo  to  the 
pa  per- makers  of  thi»  country,  wc  cannot 
approve  of  the  riotous  conreqncnces 
even  of  a  caufc  of  fuch  general  concern^ 
I  The  magifirales  moft  prudently  ciidea- 
I  veured  to  put  a  ftop  to  any  damage  that 
j  Kiight  cni'uc  Irom  the  zeal  and  fury  of 


the  mob,  by  planting  parties  of  the  city- 
guard  at  particular  Rations;  but,  noi- 
withRanding  all  their  precautions,  many 
individuals  fuffered  by  the  breaking  of 
windows. 

On  Sunday  night  arrived  here  by  ex^ 
prefs  a  reprieve,  during  bis  majcRy's 
pleafure,  to  Agnes  Adam,  the  youngeR 
of  the  two  fiRers  convicted  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Janet  Maciiityre  in  Gla%ow.— 
And, 

YcRerday  afternoon,  Margaret  Adam^ 
her  lifter,  was  executed  in  the  Grafs- 
market  according  to  her  fentence,  and 
gave  every  hgn  of  penitence  that  could 
have  been  cxpedlcd  from  a  girl  of  her  age^ 
and  of  her  untutored  principles. 
SPRING  CIRCUITS, 

1774- 

South,  Lords  Justice  Clerk  and 
Coals  TON. 

.  Jedburgh,  Wednefday,  May  xi,  ^ 

Dumfries,  Wednelday,  May  iS. 

Air,  Wednefday,  May  25. 

West,  Lords  Auc h  inleck  and  Pit- 
four. 

Stirling,  Thurfday,  April  28. 

GJafgow,  Wednefday,  May  4« 

Invcrary,  Wednefday,  IVIay  11.  . 

North,  LordsKaiMES  andKENN£*r» 

Perth,  Thurlday,  May  5. 

Aberdeen,  Thurfday,  May  la. 

Invcrnefs,  Friday,  May  ao. 

MARRIAGE. 

Feb.  19.  At  London,  William  Henryk 
Lyttictou,  £fq;  to  Mifs  Caroline  BriRow* 
daughter  of  the  late  John  BriRow,  Elq* 
fub- governor  of  the  South- lea  company*. 

BIRTHS. 

Feb.  15.  At  the  Hague,  her  royal 
highnefs  the  princefs  of  Orange,. of  » 
prince. 

16.  At  Wardhoufe,  Mr  Gordon  of 
Wardhoufe,  cf  a  fon  and  heir. 

24.  At  the  Queen's  Palace,  her  majc* 
fly.  of  a  prince,  beiug  her  tenth  child. 

a8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Gcorgir 
Buchan  of  Kcllu,  £fq;  advocatf,  of  » 
fon. 

March  2;  At  ditto,  the  lady  of  Ihc 
hoti.  Henry  Erikioc,  Efq;  advocate,  of  » 
daughter. 

D  E  A  T  rf  s. 

fJov.  14*  J773-.  At  St  John's,  Anti- 
gn.i,  in  the  a7th  year  of  his  age,  Dr  Wil¬ 
liam  Reid,  a  gentleman  whole' many 
amiable  qualifications  had  actrt^ed  a 
more  luao  common  attachment  from  all 
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who  hid  the  7'rai::rc  of  his  ic^caic- 
tioce.  l»  h  oi  *err  b^rr-y  wnucd  e 
t^kaCf  «rhich  cor.«-:  tr  a«::rea:>c 
c  3iDasB  rhc  catV  Herd,  I'M!  tac  hu- 
zitar  «*d  pH  B>  nis  death 

ijcKt^  his  toil  V  ot  Of  its  Kh  Oemhert*, 
arid  nedictac  oce  of  it>  t^^oirlng  o^iui' 
ncBls-^Thc  crj'Uemac  wis  b^’cn 

in  the  to«-n  of  B«rc,  *»»d  t  adicd  lurgert 
Bad  phyfic  cader  D  Sivader^,  phThcua 
ia  t^t  pbice;  itier  wh»cii  be  ^'cnt  to 
Antigua  at  the  ca-Jr  age  of  nineteen, 
"where  he  remained  til?  his  death. 

Jan  31.  i7:x.  At  C  ^r.ftantinopV.  in 
the  59:h  year  of  his  ape,  the  Grand  Sig- 
nkir^  Maftapba  III.  emperor  of  Turkey. 
He  was  the  eideft  fon  of  Achmet  III. 
who  was  dethroned  in  irto.  This  Mn- 
Hapha  ai^nded  the  throne  the  39th  of 
CVA.>bcr  1757,  00  the  death  of  the  empe- 
Tof  Oftnac.  He  has  left  an  t>nlr  ion 
(the  fultan  Selim),  bom  the  la’b  of  De¬ 
cember  1761,  and  three  daughters,  the 
eldeh  of  whom,  aged  about  14  years,  is 
aircidy  the  wid^'w  of  two  grand  vizirs, 
T'he  fultan  Abdul  Hamet,  his  brother, 
hath  been  proclaimed  rmperor,  in  coni'e- 
cjoeoce  of  the  right  of  fucceffi  n  efti- 
blifhcd  in  Turkey,  where  the  crown  de- 
trends  to  the  eldcft  of  the  farr.:?y. 

3*^.  .\t  Warlaw,  prince  Lunombfk’, 
ftandard-oeircr  of  the  crown  of  P.»!ard. 

Feb.  S.  At  Paris  in  the  "ath  year  of 
his  age,  M.  de  Cordaorinc,  kn»ght  of  the 
royal  and  miliary  ordc's,  meffiher  of 
the  French  academy  if  Icicnces,  fcU  >w 
of  the  roval  fociin  Londv>n,  and  of 
the  academies  of  Berlin,  Peterfburgh, 
&.C.  See.  celebrated  for  hts  vorages,  with 
levrral  otner»,  by  order  of  the  king,  to 
determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Sec. 

10-  At  the  Hague,  Peter  Queihcl,  in 
the  75th  year  of  hi'  age.  He  was  m  cil 
known  in  the  repub’ic  of  letters  by  feve- 
ral  works,  but  chiefly  bi  the  hiilory  of 
the  Jefuits,  of  i^hiw'h  the  two  fi’-ft  vo¬ 
lumes  were  printed  at  U:»-echt  in  i“4t. 
This  writer,  who  finifhed,  about  three 
months  ago,  his  hiftnry  of  the  Tc fails, 
wherein  he  had  employed  the  greitrd 


certiio  perfons,  who  reprefented  it  to 
him  as  a  cafe  of  cor.fdence,  to  burc  the 
xnaooicript,  which  would  have  made 
twenty  volumes  in  duodecimo. 

ip.  At  Port  Gla'gow,  the  rev.  Mr 
John  Anderior,  minifler  of  that  place. 

21.  At  R^nkcilor  ic  Fife,  Mrs  Kalha- 
tine  Micgill. 
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meat  of  d  ag  » ins,  Tboaus  Tt 
gmt.  i.-  »:>pcsnied  to  be  cornet,  vice  Ro¬ 
bert  Macietfk;  bv  p^irrhiSp. 
loth  reg-mes:  of  dragoons.  Cornet 
*lliam  Oroy  Hunter  to  be  benteaiftt, 
vice  George  Hirringtoa;  by  pnrdaid 
Wilbam  ^nbeby,  ge«t.  to  be  comet, 
vice  Willlan:  G  ^  Hantev  ;  hf  parchife; 

6rh  regiment  ly  f  wt.  Fryer  Hadftekh 
gent,  to  be  enngn,  vice  Thomas  Her¬ 
ring,  preferred;  tyr  purchafir.  Fmacii 
H  ipkms  .Adams,  cent,  to  be  en%ti,  nee 
Edward  Tadwakl;  by  porcb^ie. 

:rth  ditto.  William  Adair,  gent.  In 
be  enhgn,  vice  George  Wnitamve;  by 
purchafc. 

75d  ditto-  Lieat.  William  Daaicy  H 
be  captain,  vice  Tbotnas  Duke;  bypor- 
chiie.  Enfign  Richard  CiHtoo  to  be 
lieutenant,  v'ce  Wiliam  Daefe,;  bf 
p’.irchaie.  Th  »ma-  G  ^rges,  gent,  to  be 
enbgn,  vice  Richard  C  itton;  by  pmchaic. 

41ft  ditto  (invalids).  Ca^  Jc4bm 
Crump  (from  half- pay)  to  Ik  C^um, 
vice  Henry  Lee,  dreea^d- 

50th  ditto.  General  Michael  O'Briei 
Dike-  to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Sir 
B.»''thby.  removed. 

6cth  ^irto  (ift  bittalioo).  En^inSe- 
muel  Rutherford  to  be  beutenant,  vice 
J.;hn  X  irdbc^g,  promoted,  ad  betts- 
lion.Thoma-Fiucker,  gent  to  beenfiga, 
vice  Han-  Caiden;  by  purebafir.  lieuL 
Dunald  Macdonald  to  be  a^utiM,  vice 
Darid  Alesiander  Grant ;  bv  purchalc. 

67th  ditto.  Lieut.  ChiHes  Taylor  to 
be  captain,  vice  FrecheviHc  Dykes;  bf 
porchaie.  Enhgn  Robert  Gum  to  be 
lieutenant,  vice  Charles  Taylor;  hv 
ch^fe.  James  Adams  Thomas  riner, 
gent,  to  be  enfign,  vice  Robert  Gore;  If 
purchase. 

Lieut.  William  CWand,  of  ca^F^ 
bes’s  independent  company  of  invaSdi 
at  Sheernefs,  to  be  lieutcoaot  in  K«t* 
col.  John  Lind's  iodcpcndcot  comparf 
rf  invalids  at  Hull,  vice  John  Snell*  dc- 
ccafed. 

Lieut.  John  Bell,  from  half* pay* 
lieutenant  in  capt.  Jonathan  Forbes'i  i»* 
depeodect  company  of  invalids  at  Shser^ 
ncfii,  vice  W'iniam  Oeland  . 

Daniel  Chamier,  E^  to  be  commi®* 
ry  of  ftores  and  provihons  in  North  Aiaf 
rica,  vice  R»  bert  Leake,  deccafcd. 

Capt.  James  Mark  PrevoR*  ®  ^ 
royal  American  regiment  of  foo*»  to 
m^or  io  America  only. 


